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Willard Earl Givens — A Great Californian 
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AVERAGE CTA HOME 
OWNER NOW HAS 
7 TWESE TWO COVERAGES 














FIRE — DWELLING 
Fire, lightning, rem< val, 
windstorm, hail, explo ion, 
riot, aircraft damage, on. 
owned vehicle damage, sr: .oke 
damage, and other usua: ex. 
tended coverages. 













HOME OWNERS 


POLICY NEW FIRE INSURANCE 


DES 
PACKAGE INCLU 
THESE THREE EXTRA 
COVERAGES. 

































































FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, a; 
above, for your personal prop. 
erty, including furniture, sj]. 
verware, glassware, clothing, 
luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 










$15,000 more insurance 
may cost you only ‘3 









IF YOU already have fire insurance on your dwell- 
ing and contents, your extra cost for over $15,000 
theft, liability, and glass coverages—worth at least 






THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


Burglary, robbery, theft (in- 


$50 at standard rates—may be only $3 with the cluding from unattended W 
aan a ie : locked automobile), and 
new, CTA-approved Homeowners Fire Insurance 
larceny. Also damage to F 


Package Policy! 


dwelling or contents caused 


by theft or attempted theft. Grec 
OUR RECENT SURVEY shows that the average CTA home ture. 
owner has $10,000 fire insurance on his dwelling and $3,500 ject 
fire coverage on contents, for which he pays a 3-year premium 
of $85. The comparable CTA-approved package policy would forn 
provide him with the same $10,000 fire insurance on dwell- PERSONAL LIABILITY and 
ing, PLUS all the following valuable insurance protection: , tart 
$500 additional fire coverage on contents; $4,000 theft at Accidents on and off prem- ‘ y 
home; $1,000 theft away from home; $10,000 personal com- ises for which you are liable, tion 
prehensive liability; $250 medical expenses; and $50 glass including injuries caused by remi 
breakage. Premium value of the complete package. on a pets, children, or sports. ua 
separate policy basis at standard rates, is at least $137.50. Also payments of resulting q 
But the average CTA home owner's estimated net cost would medical expenses. =e 


be only $88 (S110 initial premium, less $22 probable divi- 
dend at policy expiration)—or just $3 more than the $85 
average premium he is currently paying for the two first 
named fire coverages, alone! 


GLASS BREAKAGE 


Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors, 
transoms, built-in mirrors. 


SEND NOW—DON’T WAIT!!! To obtain details and 
costs of five-coverage package protection for your 
home, fill in and mail reply form. Even if your 
dwelling policy does not expire soon, mail com- 
pleted coupon now for advance quote giving you 
ample time to compare costs. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 * 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11) = HO-5Si 


Please mail your exact prices and estimated savings on the new, CTA-approved Homeowners FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE Policy which provides 
five-way protection at an estimated 35 per cent saving. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Teacher's School School School 
OD nccschinsteanmianeeenensinmninaeneniganmnasennanianincia en City Phone 
Spouse's Spouse's Business 
PUI scsi martes mgm Employer Phone 

Date Present FIRE Policy Name(s) As Listed On 
on DWELLING Expires__/ / Deed (if not as above) 


If none, write “None” 





















Present 


aa P t 

Mailing Address ___City County Phone — 
.. Address of Dwelling to Be Home 
= Insured, If Not As SPOT sccm aaa aes 
_ Give nearest principal cross- 
z Is Dwelling Located Within City Limits? YES__ NO__-streets (Blvds., Highways, etc.) ee 
“ Value of Dwelling {Amount of If you are served by a special Fire 
tu — Insurance Desired on Dwelling) $ District, please indicate by name: —— 

Type of Construction: 

DWELLING: Wood or Frame [1] Brick 1] Other ROOF: Shingle (wood) [] Composition] Other ss @S 
Fully Cal. Vet. G.l. or No. additional No. of such 
OWNERSHIP: Owned (] Loon(] FHA Loon [] Other owned dwellings Dwellings rented to others 






Insurance Now Carried in None (1 Comprehensive Teacher's 


California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto [] Personal Liability 0 Professional [J FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


Give ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect: Prot. Cl.__Const. Dw. Lim. $ 
Los Angeles—MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco—SUtter 1-2600. Dist. __H.O. Code___C.P. Lim. $_____ 
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WHAT IS THE GROLIER SOCIETY? 


Tne Grower Society was founded in 1895 by men whose purpose was to publish good books in fine bindings, 





but who could not have envisioned how completely that purpose was one day to be fulfilled. « They 
borrowed the name Grolier from a great French bibliophile. They used the word Society because in their day 
it was synonymous with “company.” ( Grolier’s first publications included volumes of history and 
collections of literary classics. It wasn’t until 1910 that, with the publication of The Book of Knowledge, 
The Grolier Society found itself embarked on the publishing program that has made its name world-famous. 
@ Today, The Grolier Society publishes the five sets illustrated on this page and 13 other major reference 
works. Each set performs a different educational function but all share certain special values. Each is designed 
not merely to inform but also to encourage intellectual curiosity. Each derives authority from editors and 
consultants of the highest possible position in their fields. Each is continuously revised so that the most 
recent edition of each describes and explains the march of events, discoveries and achievements. Each—in the 


library and in the schoolroom—is increasingly depended upon as a basic teaching tool. 
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LANDS AND PEOPLES THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


7-volume work covering The only science reference set Authoritative 10-volume, popular-priced 
the world and its peoples from of its kind; modern, complete encyclopedia alphabetically arranged; short 
the social studies viewpoint. for classroom and library. concise entries for quick general reference. 
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RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Fascinating 15-volume topical 20 volumes completely revised from earlier editions; 
encyclopedia that contains an almost indispensable classroom teaching tool; 
hundreds of teaching units. a quick fact-finding cross-index in volume 20. 





For Information, Write: 
RAY WYLAND, Pacific Regional Director 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 7123 Estepa Drive 


Tujunga, California 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. ont 

JOHN E. BOWERS, California Regional Representative 

3744 Las Pasas Way 
Sacramento, California 


©The Grolier Society Inc., 1956 CT, 
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White House Conference 
Paved the Way 


| perpuaia EISENHOWER received a 50,000 word report early in 

April, summarizing the White House Conference on Education. It con- 
tained 79 specific recommendations for school improvements in six areas 
of elementary and secondary education. 

The 34-member committee named by the President to organize a 
thorough study of the American educational system submitted a sober but 
generally optimistic view. It concluded that “there is far more to be proud 
of in today’s schools than there is to criticize.” 

Many of the official recommendations, however, are simply restatements 
which add little to what we have known for a long time regarding educa- 
tional purposes. Significant are the shortcomings and omissions on financing 
public education. 

In the next decade the dollars spent on the schools should be approx- 
imately doubled, the committee believes. But it suggests that the needed 
funds must come from all three levels of government “with a portion of the 
funds for school buildings being made available by the federal government 
on an emergency basis.” The section on school finance makes a point ot 
criticizing the shortcomings of local districts and implies that federal aid 
would not be necessary if we had more efficient school organization and 
if we exerted greater local effort. 

The 1800 delegates to WHCE voted two-to-one in favor of increased 
federal aid for school construction. The conference views on this subject 
were far more positive than the mild approach offered by the reporting 
committee. 

The long-awaited and authoritative information contained in this report 
will make it a standard reference document in many areas. It suggested 
that school districts should be organized efficiently, with special attention 
to decentralization of large urban districts. It generalized that “children 
should be given first things first,” thus recognizing but avoiding discussion 
of “teaching the fundamentals.” It made a strong issue of attracting and 
retaining good teachers, adding that “teaching should be made a financially 
comfortable profession.” It directed that schools should keep in close con- 
tact with the people, warning that problems can be solved only by inviting 
the public to play an active part in school affairs. 

The President’s message to Congress last January urged federal aid for 
school construction on an emergency basis. The WHCE report supports 
this view. The NEA and the CTA and most of the state teacher associations 
have repeatedly called for financial assistance from the national government. 

Now before Congress are two bills, either of which would, if enacted into 
law, materially relieve the pressure on states and school districts in meeting 
the demands for capital outlay. The Kelley Bill (HR 7535) and the Admin- 
istration Bill (S 2905) have remained inactive in committee for many weeks. 
It would be both timely and appropriate for CTA members to institute an 
active campaign in support of either measure. A first step in such a 
campaign should be careful study of the bills and their 


implications, as well as NEA supporting literature and the Ce 
WHCE report. ee 
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We believe you will be 


JAMES A. FARLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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interested in this letter: 


Te Cabal port Corporation 


615 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Dear Arthurs 


Word has reached me that you 
have under consideration the issuance in 1957 
of a stamp commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


I know the country will appre- 
ciate such a high honor being accorded this 
great organization, - and the noble profession 
it represents. 


May I add my full personal en- 
dorsement of the whole conception and express 
the hope that it will be done. 


With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


fect & 


Hon. Arthur E. Summertield 
Postmaster General 

Post Office Department 
Washington, De. Ce 


March 7, 1956 


The Coca-Cola Company 





Legislative Bills Enacted; Report Slapped 


LTHOUGH the combined budget and special session 

of the State Legislature which wound up 32 unhurried 
days of deliberation on April 5 was unspectacular when 
compared to the hectic general session of last year, it did 
produce significant and at times headline-worthy education 
news. 

Important bills were passed on teacher retirement, flood 
relief and assessment equalization. In fact, most major 
objectives were achieved in those fields. Because of their 
nature, however, they received scant mention in the press. 

Two items that did make the papers were these: 

(1) The unsuccessful attempt by Senator Nelson S. Dil- 
worth of Riverside county to block the Governor's reap- 
pointment of William Blair and Wilber D. Simons to the 
State Board of Education, and 

(2) The release of a report by an interim committee 
headed by Dilworth, later modified, blaming educators for 
alleged failure to instill youth with patriotism and a sense 
of duty. 

Ironically, three of the retirement bills, all sponsored by 
the California Teachers Association, were authored by the 
Riverside county senator. 

In addition Dilworth was a key figure in a budget fight 
on the assessment equalization question in which public 
schools have a direct stake. 

Senator Dilworth tried to prevent Senate confirmation of 
the reappointment of Blair and Simons to the state board. 
He asked the Rules Committee to hold up action until the 
two men could be questioned. At subsequent hearings he 
objected to their approval because he charged current text- 
books are lacking in inspirational patriotic material. 


SENATE OVERRULES DILWORTH 

Despite the senator’s declaration that “We need to take 
an entire new look at our educational system and bolster its 
patriotic teachings,” the Rules Committee unanimously 
recommended approval of the appointees. The Senate 
itself followed suit, confirming Blair and Simons without a 
dissenting vote. Dilworth abstained. 

The report attacking the schools for asserted failure to 
teach patriotism and love of country was issued to the press 
by Senator Dilworth on behalf of the Senate Investigating 
Committee on Education, of which he is chairman. 

It charged among other things that as a result of a “con- 
spiracy to destroy patriotism and the American will to 
defend ourselves from Soviet conquest,” books containing 
such patriotic sayings as “I have not yet begun to fight,” 
and “Don’t give up the ship” have been “burned or 
destroyed.” This, he said, was due to the “refusal to use 
them by so-called progressive educators supported by pro- 
fessional groups.” 

The report said that the U.S. Navy is for the first time 
drafting men in peacetime and then asked: 

“What greater evidence could there be that our edu- 
cators are failing to teach patriotism in our schools?” 


SCHOOLS BLAMED FOR FAILURE 

The committee report, primarily devoted to the activities 
and methods of pacifist groups, blames educators for the 
conduct of American prisoners in the Korean war who, it 
is said, had “failed to demonstrate loyalty and love of 
country almost to the last man.” 
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Ten days after the report was handed to the press the 
committee met in Sacramento and went over the contents 
Later, one member reported the committee had ordered 
the deletion of most of the charges against the schools 
Copies of the revised version were not available at press 
time. 


RETIREMENT BILLS APPROVED 

Two of the retirement bills approved by the Legislature 
pertained to the new liberalized state system which becomes 
operative on July 1. Three dealt with dissolution of local 
retirement systems in Los Angeles and Oakland. 

Of most widespread effect is SB 33, Dilworth, which 
limits the amount which low-wealth school districts must 
contribute to the state system under the new program 
When the liberalized plan was approved last year, it pro- 
vided that each district should contribute an amount equal 
to three per cent of the total salaries paid certificated 
employees. At the time it was recognized that some poor 
districts would be unduly burdened by that provision. 

SB 33 limits the amount to that which can be raised by 
a tax of six cents per $100 of assessed valuation in 1956-57 
and five cents per $100 in subsequent years. About 700 
districts, most of them elementary, will be affected by the 
limitation. 


CHANGES MADE IN ACT 

Another bill authored by Dilworth, SB 34, makes 15 
changes in the new retirement act. It removes ambiguities 
discovered by legal and actuarial experts after enactment 
of the law last year. It closes possible loopholes in the 
system and safeguards the act against abuses. 

Two of the other bills pertain to the proposed discon. 
tinuance of the local Los Angeles District Retirement 
system. SB 53, Dillworth, which was co-sponsored by CTA, 
clears the way for transfer of members of the local system 
to the state system and for disposition of the bulk of the 
assets of the Los Angeles system. 

Only controversial retirement measure was Assembly Bil] 
75, authored at CTA and ATOLA request by Assemblyman 
Allen Miller of San Fernando Valley. In its original form 
it prescribed that the remaining balance of assets, estimated 
at $40,000,000, should be used in the interests of the 
employees of the district. Although it passed the Assembl) 
unanimously the sponsors agreed to a Senate amendment 
holding the money intact until further legislative action. 

Senate Bill 47, Breed, sets up machinery for abandon 
ment of the supplemental local retirement system in Oakland 


EQUALIZATION PLAN SLAPPED 

Senator Dilworth figured in the one major budget dispute 
of interest to education, that of assessment equalization. He 
was a member of a Senate Finance subcommittee which 
struck from the Governor’s budget a $518,000 item to 
finance continued appraisals and evaluation of property by 
the State Board of Equalization. 

In the end he also was a member of the joint Senate 
Assembly free conference committee on the budget which 
restored $306,165 of the amount and provided $100,000 
to the board for use in assessment of property in flood 
stricken areas. 

—Robert E. McKay 
CTA Assistant Executive Secretar 
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Survey shows 
teachers in 
districts of less 
than 850 a.d.a. 
would welcome 
protection of 


mandatory tenure. 


@ Report of an 
historic study 
by Dr. Garford Gordon. 


assistant director of 


CTA Research Department 
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HREE - FOURTHS of the teachers 

and over three-fifths of the admin- 
istrators in school districts under 850 
average daily attendance would like to 
have the manadatory provision of the 
tenure law applied to their districts— 
if they were sure they could not be 
circumvented. 

Half of the teachers and 44 per cent 
of the administrators would like to see 
tenure applied to their districts whether 
or not any additional protection is 
offered to probationers. 


But over one-fourth of the teachers 
and 18 per cent of the administrators 
would only be willing to see this done 
if additional protection were given pro- 
bationary teachers so that they could 
not be dismissed solely to prevent their 
attaining tenure. 


Survey Is Comprehensive 


These facts were revealed by the 
tenure attitude survey made by CTA 
Research department at the request of 
the Tenure committee of the State 
Council of Education. Questionnaires 
were distributed to all teachers with 
less than 850 average daily attendance 
through the six CTA sections. With the 
cooperation of section staffs and officers 
and the state Field Service, over 11.000 
persons were reached. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 5,136 
of these, making this survey the most 
comprehensive in the history of the 
state, insofar as teachers in non-tenure 
districts are concerned. 


The unusually high percentage of 
returns and the care obviously taken 
by most of those who filled them out, 
show that the extension of mandatory 
tenure to small districts is a question of 
considerable importance to those who 
would be affected. This, and the large 
proportion of the respondents who 
favored a change if adequate protec- 
tion can be provided to probationers, 
led the state Tenure Committee to 
place tenure extension high on its list 
of subjects to be considered prior to 
the December Council meeting. A sub- 
committee to study the problem of 
providing additional protection for pro- 
bationers has also been established. 


Size Directs Verdict 


A study of the returns has shown 
several complicating factors to exist. 
The majority of both teachers and 
administrators in districts with less than 
100 a.d.a. would object to the exten- 
sion of mandatory tenure to their dis- 
tricts unless special protection were 
given to probationers. Even with such 






protection, the majority in favor of 
tenure extension is considerably less 
than in the larger districts. 

As district size increases, more and 
more teachers and administrators favor 
tenure. In districts between 750 and 
850 a.d.a. more than four teachers out 
of five would like to see it apply to 
their own situation. So would two 
administrators out of three in these 
districts. 


Age Is Significant 


But if tenure is to be extended with 
out any changes in the protection 
afforded to probationary teachers, older 
teachers are not sure what will happen 
to them. Less than five per cent of 
the teachers under 35 think that thev 
would be dismissed to prevent their 
attaining permanent status; while more 
than 15 per cent of those over 50 would 
expect this to happen to them. This 
fear shows up in teacher attitudes on 
tenure extension. 

More than 57 per cent of those under 
35 would like to see tenure applied to 
their districts even without additional 
protection for probationers; but only 
47 per cent of those over 40 would 
want this. And barely one-third of 
those over 55 would be in favor of 
tenure extension not accompanied by 
additional safeguards for probationary 
teachers. 


Best Teachers Want Tenure 


Those who intend to make teaching 
a life career with a professional status 
are definitely interested in seeing tenure 
extended. Persons who filled out the 
questionnaire were asked to indicate 
their training and their future plans. A 
study of the returns on the basis of 
this information revealed that people 
who are making a profession of educa- 
tion are interested in stronger tenure 


‘ protection. Apparently those who would 


most nearly meet the qualification do 
not believe that “good teachers don’t 
need tenure.” 

As a result of this survey, the CTA 
is now in possession of the most com- 
plete collection of information that has 
ever been assembled concerning the 
tenure needs and desires of teachers 
and administrators in small districts. 
Whatever is decided by the members 
and their representatives on the state 
and section councils will be based on a 
knowledge of the situation. The report 
of the study is in the hands of the state 
Tenure committee. It will soon be 
available to all State Council members. 
local associations, and other interested 
persons as a CTA Research Bulletin. 


Bi 

A portion of the general assembly of CTA’s governing 
body is shown in center above, surrounded by candid views 
of the nine Council committees at work. Lower left and 
proceeding clockwise are shown: Tenure committee, H. E. 
Kjorlie, left, Dr. Gordon, center, Harry Fosdick, speaking; 
Salary Schedules and Trends committee, L. Donald Davis 
standing, Dr. Brown at right; Retirement committee, J. 
Allen Hodges, center; Financing Public Education commit- 


tee, Dr. Anderson, left, Paul-Ehret, right; Moral and Spiritual 
Values committee, Sarah Carter, center; International Rela- 
tions committee, Bob McKay, standing, Harlan Anderson, 
center; Legislative committee, Jack Rees, standing; Teacher 
Education committee, Myrtle Gustafson, 3rd from tight; 
Youth Activities and Welfare committee, Herman Ranney, 
Walter Maxwell, right. 

Council photographs by School Pictures, Inc., San Carlos 


Council Asks More State Aid 


N increase of state aid to school 
A districts of an estimated $50,000,- 
000 to be sponsored at the 1957 session 
of the state legislature was directed by 
the State Council of Education at its 
annual meeting in the Sheraton-Palace 
hotel in San Francisco April 13-14. 

The program calls for covering costs 
of growth, transportation, and special 
education (physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, etc.) in appropria- 
tions over and above the $180 per a.d.a. 
of the preceding vear. The Council, 


after hearing recommendations of the 
Financing Public Education committee 
as stated by Chairman Paul Ehret, 
ordered research studies to develop a 
plan of action to meet the rising costs 
of education and insure a proper bal- 
ance between state and local district 
support. It was pointed out that the 
burden of increased costs has been 
assumed by local taxpayers, including 
higher salaries for teachers, without 
receiving additional state funds. 

Issues on the November general 


election ballot providing for a $100,- 
000,000 school bond issue and a 
$200,000,000 bond issue for state 
buildings (approximately half of which 
will be used for construction of build- 
ings for state colleges and the Univer- 
sity of California) will have the vigorous 
support of the teaching profession, fol- 
lowing formal approval by the Council. 

The Council also reaffirmed its sup- 
port for a school library consultant 
service and approved proposals to grint 
all districts (in addition to city dis- 
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tricts) the right to use public monies 
to inform constituents about school 
programs. 


Rees New President 


Jack Rees, Hayward elementary su- 
perintendent of schools, was elected 
president of CTA by the board of direc- 
tors. He will serve until the expiration 
of his Council term next April. Rees, 
vice-president for the past year, re- 
ceived the gavel from Dr. Robert C. 
Gillingham, Compton, who presided at 
his final session after serving nine years 
on the board and 28 months as 
president. 

Rees, 42, has served as chairman of 
the powerful legislative committee of 
the Council for the past year. 

Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes, San 
Luis Obispo teacher and active leader 
of organization work in Central Coast 
Section, was elected vice-president. 


New Members Seated 


New members seated on the board 
were Mrs. Sarah Carter and Jack Rob- 
inson. Mrs. Carter, Eureka high school 
teacher, continues temporarily as chair- 
man of the Moral and Spiritual Values 
committee. She has served as chairman 
of the Public Relations Advisory Panel 
and as president of North Coast Sec- 
tion. Robinson is superintendent of 
Paramount elementary school district of 
Los Angeles county. His term as presi- 
dent of Southern Section will end in 
May. He replaces Dr. Gillingham on 
the board. Mrs. Carter replaces W. A. 
Chessall, who retired from the Council 
after 16 years of service. 

John H. Palmer, Marysville superin- 
tendent of schools and representative 
of the Northern Section, was reelected 
to the board for his second term. 


Citations Awarded 


Dr. Gillingham awarded citations to 
Dwight Mitchell, San Jose News, and 
Harvey C. McGee, Placerville Times, 
for outstanding achievement in educa- 
tional journalism. Both had recently 
received top awards nationally from 
the Education Writers Association. 
Millard Murane, representing the 
Compton Union Secondary Teachers 
Club, presented a set of binoculars 
to Dr. Gillingham in appreciation of 
his contributions to the organized 
profession. 


Staff Retirement Urged 


Principal subject of Executive Secre- 
tary Arthur F. Corey’s annual message 
was a proposed retirement program for 
state and section staff employees. The 
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Jack D. Rees, Hayward elementary superintendent of schools, is the new president of 
California Teachers Association. A teacher and administrator in the Bay area for the 
past 21 years, he is a graduate of University of California (35) and a native of Roseville. 
He was a delegate to the White House Conference on Education and has served as CTA 
vice-president and legislative chairman. He has been active in chamber of commerce, 
Lions Club, and community chest work in his community. 


Council indicated its intention to ap- 
prove a plan after the board of directors 
has completed its study. Corey pointed 
vut that a retirement plan inferior to 
the State Teachers Retirement Plan, 
designed to cover prior service of staff 
personnel, would probably cost an 
additional dollar in annual dues. Ap- 
proval of the final plan as well as the 
finance provisions will be deferred to 
next December’s Council meeting. 


Council Size Debated 


The most warmly debated issue 
brought before the Council was the 
matter of limiting its own size. A plan 
proposing a limit of 300 elected rep- 
resentatives will be decided next 
December. 

The board of directors first proposed 
the limitation in April 1955, but at the 
December meeting when a vote was in 
order, the Council moved to defer 
action until Section councils had an 
opportunity to study several alternate 
plans. Two plans would have set the 


limit at 300, another at 450, with ex- 
officio members added. Growing costs 
of Council participation and difficulty 
of providing adequate housing were 
given as reasons for the proposed 
change. At present the Council has 
257 representatives elected on a propor- 
tional basis plus 52 ex-officio members. 


Salary Goals Set 


On recommendation of the Salary 
Schedules and Trends committee, L. 
Donald Davis reporting, the Council 
reaffirmed its approval of the goal that 
“maximum salaries should be no less 
than twice minimum salaries” and di- 
rected that it be added to the Salary 
Policy Statement. It also reaffirmed its 
position that the existing Educational 
Code limitations on district tax rates 
be increased or eliminated. 


Centennial Year in NEA 


Mrs. Mary Jo Tregilgas, senior NEA 
director, reported that the NEA Rela- 










































































tions Commission had completed plans 
for California participation at the NEA 
Delegate Assembly in Portland next 
July. She urged a special interest in 
the Centennial Year celebrations, focus- 
ing on the “birthday party” on April 4, 
1957. It is important, the director 
said, that California reach its CAP goal 
on life memberships before the Port- 
land meeting. 

The Council nominated Miss Anna 
Irene Jenkins as honorary vice-presi- 
dent of NEA. An NEA member since 
1907, Miss Jenkins, a retired Los An- 
geles teacher, has attended 34 annual 
NEA conventions. She continues to 
attend State Council meetings regu- 
larly, following her retirement in 1917. 

Oliver W. Peterson, NEA state di- 
rector from Montana, was endorsed 
as a candidate for NEA executive 
committee. 

On April 12 California had 50,901 
NEA members, the first state to exceed 
the 50,000 mark. 

Policy Statements Continue 

“We Hold These Truths . . .,” initial 
statement of the Educational Policy 
Commission, has been widely distrib- 








BOB GILLINGHAM 


Dr. Robert C. Gillingham of Comp- 
ton completed nine years of service on 
the CTA board of directors as he sur- 
rendered the gavel of the presidency 
at this meeting of the Council. After 
serving as president of the Southern 
Section, he was elected to the CTA 
board of directors in 1947. He served 
as president of the board from Decem- 
ber 1953 to April 1956. He served on 
the NEA Executive Committee 1949- 
1953. He was dean and registrar at 
Compton junior college 1927-36, chair- 
man of social sciences 1936-52, and 
instructor in economics and sociology 
1952 to date. 
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uted and acclaimed, according to the 
report of Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, 
chairman. She added that the Commis- 
sion has continued its work and that 
“Controversial Issues in the Public 
Schools” is almost ready for publica- 
tion. Other subjects under study in- 
clude “The School and Its Program,” 
“Teacher Load,” and “Responsibility of 
the Public School Toward the Gifted 
Child.” 


Panel Ready for Action 

From a master panel of more than 
1000 candidates, 30 were recently in- 
vited to the first training session on 
study of Chapter 1100, according to 
the report of Miss Miriam Spreng, 
chairman of the Personnel Standards 
Commission. The Commission is now 
ready to accept studies of tenure dis- 
missal cases in which the panel's testi- 
mony will be admissible. 

A personnel morale study has been 
developed for use by local associations, 
Miss Spreng added. 

A full statement on “Administrator 
Ethics in Personnel Matters” was out- 
lined to the Council and it was for- 
mally approved and adopted. The 
statement had been developed by the 
Commission in cooperation with CASA, 


CASSA, and CESAA., 


Teachers Must Qualify 

Continuing its efforts to eliminate 
the sub-standard credential, the Coun- 
cil approved a report by Miss Myrtle 
Gustafson, chairman of the Teacher 
Education committee, recommending 
that a minimum of six units of profes- 
sional education be a requirement for 
the provisional credential. The com- 
mittee requested a clarification of its 
relationship to the Teacher Education 
Commission and a clear policy state- 
ment in connection with a study of 
teacher education. 

Deferred until December was a rec- 
ommendation that CTA censure those 
professional journals which accept mis- 
leading teacher placement agency 
advertising. 

Based on a recommendation con- 
tained in “Restudy of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education” (Feb- 
ruary 1955), the Council approved a 
recommendation that a governing board 
for the State College system be set up 
in California, independent of but coor- 
dinated with the State Department of 
Education. 


Physical Fitness Studied 


Dwight Twist, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Personnel Procedures, 








BILL CHESSALL 


William A. Chessall of Ukiah com- 
pleted 16 years of service on the CTA 
board of directors at this meeting of 
the Council. Veteran superintendent 
of Ukiah union high school district and 
principal of the high school, “Bill” is 
widely known and respected in Men- 
docino county and _ throughout the 
state. An extensive property owner and 
a bachelor, he has given generously of 
his time and energies to California 
Teachers Association and to the youth 
of his community. 

He had served on the board several 
years before adoption of the CTA by- 
laws in 1949, which provided that a 
member may serve not more than two 
consecutive three-year terms. It is be- 
lieved he holds one of the longest 
records of board membership. 





reported that projects under study 
include standards and evaluation of 
administrative and supervisory person- 
nel, standards for boards and_ board 
members, and medical standards for 
employment of teachers. 


Values Kits in Use 

Kits containing publications and 
committee materials are now available 
from CTA headquarters for use of 
Moral and Spiritual Values _ interest 
groups, according to Mrs. Sarah Carter, 
chairman of the committee in that field. 
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SARAH CARTER 


New director from Eureka 


She said the committee is continuing its 
study of the Great Faiths, with publica- 
tion scheduled for early fall. Legal 
references are being prepared as a 
guide to religion and education, for a 
summary in CTA Journal. The com- 
mittee has five projects continuing. 
Booklets Planned 

The International Relations commit- 
tee, with Harlan Anderson in the chair, 
has completed several publications and 
is planning booklets on overseas teach- 
ing exchange programs. A _ student 
exchange program for high school age 
is being studied and a statement of 
policy on teaching of international rela- 
tions is being framed. 
Problem of Responsibility 

“On Youth’s Behalf,” basic handbook 
on Youth Activities and Welfare, has 
been placed in use, according to Mrs. 
Ruby Cruickshank, committee chair- 
man. A project now before the com- 
mittee is the preparation of a hand- 
book on safeguards against suits for 
damages and one on recreational serv- 
ices. Council approved the committee’s 
purpose to frame a statement of policy 
clarifying the responsibility of CTA to 
critical youth problems. 
Fund Drive Is On 

Andrew Hardin, chairman of the 
Department of Classroom’ Teachers, 
reported that 15 California delegates 
attended the Southwest Regional con- 
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ference in Colorado early in April and 
secured the 1957 conference for Fresno. 
He said the drive for contributions to 
the NEA Building Fund is progressing 
and the offering will be presented at 
the Portland conference. 

Mrs. Agnes Mills, Pacific Grove, was 
a candidate for Southwest Regional 
Director of the Department of Class- 
room’ Teachers. 


Vote In By May 10 


The plebescite of all CTA members 
between April 10 and May 10 on the 
proposed plan for survivors’ benefits 
under the State Teachers Retirement 
Plan was described by J. Allen Hodges, 
chairman of the Retirement committee. 
Council approved a continuing study 
of Out-of-State-Service credit for refer- 
ral to a legislative interim committee 
with funds to complete research. 


Tenure in Small Districts 


The Tenure committee heard a report 
on a recent Research study of tenure 
attitudes (reported in detail elsewhere 
in this edition) in districts of less than 
850 a.d.a. H. E. Kjorlie, new chairman 
of the Tenure committee, reported to 
the Council, pointing out that manda- 
tory tenure in small districts may be 
an issue which will require 
study at the December meeting 


serious 


Finance Problems Acute 

In addition to the action outlined at 
the opening of this account, Financing 
Public Education committee reported 
that it had under study the problems 
of financing driver education, class size, 
state school building aid, adult educa- 
tion, state apportionment, attendance 
accounting, and 65 per cent guarantee 
for certificated salaries. The Council 
supported proposed changes in legisla- 
tion to provide simplified attendance 
accounting and it favored the inclusion 
of adult education in the computation 
of equalization. 


Charles Hamilton, adviser of the 
California Student Teachers Associa- 
tion, reported that CTA’s _ student 


affiliate had moved to ally itself with 
the college-age student teaching organi- 
zation of the NEA, which may be 
identified as NSEA. 


New Staff Members 

Arthur Corey introduced new mem- 
bers of the professional staff: Mrs. 
Mabel Perryman, news representative; 
S. L. “Luke” Curtis, state Field Service 
representative to work out of the South- 
ern Section office; August F. Blanchard, 
state Field Service representative for 
the Central and Central Coast Sections; 





and Mark E. Erickson, state Field rep- 
resentative for the Bay Section. 
Blanchard will replace Robert M. 
Rees, who has been Field man working 
out of Fresno for the past eight years. 
Rees will become state Director of Field 
Service in the San Francisco office 
next July, replacing Acting Director W. 
Harold Kingsley, who will head a new 
department of public relations. 


Greetings Offered 

The Council meeting opened Friday 
morning in the Gold Room of the 
Sheraton-Palace with a short address 
from Dr. Roy Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who pointed out 
that recruitment will continue to be a 
major problem in this state until sal- 
aries, welfare, and status of teachers is 
improved. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hudson, president of 
the California School Boards Associa- 
tion, brought greetings and urged a 
cooperative effort on common ends. 
Mrs. William H. Cox, vice-president of 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, described the growth of PTA 
and outlined the organization’s interests 
in teachers’ problems. 

Elizabeth Yank, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, gave a humorous account of her 
eight months of travel in the interests 
of her organization. The Marysville 
teacher will complete her term of office 
at Portland this summer. 


JACK ROBINSON 


Represents Southern Section 


New Affiliate Welcomed 


Mrs. Margaret Fallar of San Mateo 
was introduced as the representative of 
the California School Nurses’ Organiza- 
tion, which had just been qualified as 
the newest (and 15th) affiliate of CTA. 


Orchids and Spinach 


In a vigorous and controversial an- 
nual message to the Council, President 
Bob Gillingham spoke on “Orchids and 
Spinach,” outlining in detail the con- 
structive progress of the total member- 
ship, the organizational units of CTA, 
and the professional staff. 

Under the head of “spinach,” he 
spoke of the need for membership pro- 
motion in the larger cities, the need 
for larger staff with improved physical 
facilities, the problem of effective Coun- 
cil size, and better orientation and 
guidance of new Council members. 

He pointed to the need for re- 
examination of the relative functions of 
State and Section offices and coordina- 
tion of special services. “I feel we 
must place more emphasis on activities 
which enable us to work cooperatively 
with teachers on genuinely educational 
matters, rather than solely for the 
personal interests of teachers,” he said. 


BOB REES 
Promoted to State Office 
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MARK ERICKSON 
To Work in Bay Area 


ARK E. ERICKSON, 43, Modesto 

vocational arts teacher, has been 
appointed Field Service representative 
to work in the Bay Section. He will 
assume his duties at CTA state head- 
quarters as soon as he obtains a release 
from his teaching duties at Modesto 
junior college. 

A native of North Dakota, Mark 
went to Minnesota schools and took his 
A.B. degree at Minnesota Teachers 
College in 1936. He earned his M.A. 
at Yale and his M.S. at University of 
Michigan in 1948, obtaining his teach- 
ing position at Modesto the same year. 

During the war, Erickson was a 
training examiner for the U.S. Army at 
Yale. 

He married his wife Jennie in 1937. 
They have three girls and a boy, aged 
4, 8, 14, and 16. 

A member of the Bay Section Coun- 
cil since 1949, Mark has been coordi- 
nator of the Asilomar leadership train- 
ing conference for the last two years. 
He has been a member of the State 
Council for one term. 


Robert M. Rees, Field Service representative in the Central and Central 
Coast Sections for the past eight years, will become Director of Field Service in 


the San Francisco office of CTA this summer. 


He and his wife Hazel have 


planned construction of a new home in Hillsborough, 20 miles south of the city, 
where they hope to move from Fresno soon after he takes over his new duties 
July 1. Acting Director W. Harold Kingsley will devote his full time to public 
relations. Local associations and divisional groups in Central Section have planned 
several special events honoring Bob before his departure. 
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GUS BLANCHARD 
New Field Representative 


UGUST F. BLANCHARD, | 39, 

Yolo county educator, has been 
appointed CTA Field Service repre- 
sentative for the Central and Central 
Coast Sections. 

He will succeed Robert M. Rees, 
who will become State Director of 
Field Service with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Rees has been Field man 
for central California for eight years 
and he will assume his new position 
July 1. 

Blanchard, a native of Oakland, re- 
ceived his elementary education in 
Berkeley, and earned his A.B. degree 
at San Francisco State. He has done 
graduate work at COP and Sacramento 
State. 

He has been principal of Washing: 
ton school, Bryte elementary school 
district, Yolo county, for eight years. 
He is a past-president of the Port Dis- 
trict Kiwanis club, a member of the 
Yolo county board of education, and 
chairman of the Yolo county admin- 
istrators’ council. 

“Gus” has been a member of the 
State Council of Education for four 
years, serving on retirement and legis- 
lative committees. He has been presi- 
dent of his local and county teachers’ 
association and was chairman of the 
Northern Section retirement committee 
for three years. 

He served three years in the U.S. 
Air Force as a band leader, seeing duty 
overseas in England and France. He 
and his wife Joan and two children. 
Janelle, 7; and Jeffrey, 5, will make 
their home in Fresno this summer, 
where they recently purchased a house. 
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PAUL BUNYAN O- THE SIERRA 


" HAT’S the nearest way out of 

town to the wild part of the 
state?” demanded John Muir in 1868, 
on meeting a carpenter in the streets of 
San Francisco not more than 24 hours 
after Muir’s arrival via ship. 


“Where do you wish to go?” coun- 
tered the local craftsman. 


“Anywhere that’s wild,” Muir replied, 
and was directed to the Oakland Ferry 
with the remark that this route would 
be as good a way out of town as any. 


This wayfarer who spent so little 
time on the hilly streets of the City of 
the Golden Gate made California his 
home for 46 years, and turned out to 
be one of the state’s greatest men. Born 
in 1838, he was transplanted from 
Scotland via Wisconsin and a_ 1000- 
mile hike to the Gulf of Mexico—and 
became one of the nation’s immortals 
as an “adventurous evangelist” dedi- 
cated to bringing the healing and 
inspiration of Nature to the world. 


Discovers Range of Light 


Even Paul Bunyan himself could not 
have tackled the Sierra Nevada, which 
Muir called the Range of Light and the 
most beautiful mountains on the globe, 
with any more fervor, daring, or Her- 
culean vigor. 

As giant trees snapped like prover- 
bial matchsticks, Muir climbed a Doug- 
las Spruce in a violent windstorm in 
order “to take the wind into my pulses 
and enjoy the excited forest,” clinging 
with “muscles firm braced, like a bobo- 
link on a reed.” The great naturalist 
also enjoyed a “good wild flood” and 
described a “noble earthquake” at 
Yosemite as a “strange, thrilling mo- 
tion,” in which the “whole earth was. 
like a living creature, calling to its sister 
planets.” The adopted Californian also 
regarded ice as “another form of ter- 
restial love.” Accounts of Muir’s travels 
throughout the Sierra as well as in 
other parts of the world disclose many 
of his hair-breadth escapes. rescues of 
others from death, and _ remarkable 
ee Foerster aptly describes Muir 
thus: 


Never, perhaps, has there been such 
a complete mountaineer and glacier- 
climber as he, unsurpassed alike in 
skill, in knowledge, in passionate en- 
joyment. Alone and in all weathers, 
he penetrated forlorn wildernesses 
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Johns Harrington 


A great naturalist and conservationist taught 

us much about the beauties of our state ... and 
the economic necessity of preserving our 

forests and watersheds. 





never before traversed by man. 
Sinewy as a wild animal, he often 
climbed in his shirt sleeves, with never 
a thought of a pack train—carrying 
only a bag of bread, a bit of tea, a 
tin cup to steep it in, his notebook, 
and his scientific instruments. . . . 
Unquestionably, he was also a great 
teacher even though he never sat at a 
teacher’s desk. The out-of-doors was 
his classroom and mankind his pupils. 
Among those whom he guided person- 
ally on tours of the Sierra and with 
whom he shared his boundless en- 
thusiasm, knowledge, and humility were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and two presi- 
dents of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. 


Receives Many Degrees 

Despite the fact that Muir did not 
even try to follow a formal course of 
studies as a young man at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, only probing  in- 
tensely those things in which he was 
interested, four institutions in later 
years bestowed on him honorary de- 
grees—Yale, Harvard, the University 
of California, and his alma mater. 

Even the thought of making a public 
speech would put Muir in a nervous 
perspiration for hours; yet he awed his 
audience on his debut as a_ speaker. 
John Swett, a close personal friend and 
one of California’s outstanding edu- 
cators, helped persuade Muir to make 
this Sacramento appearance with the 
comment that some legislators might 
hear him and be influenced on behalf 
of protecting nature’s wonders. The 
first talk was very successful, and later, 
in 1879, the San Francisco Chronicle 
commented that the naturalist “fairly 
electrified his audience” in addressing 
a Sunday-school convention at Yosem- 
ite in competition with a famed Boston 
orator. 

Just as Muir shrank from lectures he 
also viewed with alarm the prospect of 
taking up the pen. It was only on the 
insistence of many friends and _ the 
enticement of being- able to use his 
articles to awaken national interest in 
the cause of protecting the country’s 
scenic beauty and to conserve its natu- 
ral resources that he consented to do so 
at the age of 33. It was this “rhythmical 
prose,” as remarkable as a dozen other 
attainments in which he excelled, that 
made him the immortal champion of 
Nature to the world. 


Writing Was Labor 


“I find this writing business very 


irksome,” said Muir in the spring of 
1873, “yet I will try to learn it.” Like 
Emerson, he had begun his writing by 
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the notebook method. Osborn com- 
mented that, “knowing Muir’s beautiful 
and easy style, it is very interesting to 
learn how difficult it is for him; he 
groans over his labors, he writes and 
rewrites and interpolates.” Despite the 
greatness of his “unduplicated descrip- 
tion of the West,” two of his finest 
contributions to American literature are 
his description of “The Water Ouzel,” a 
little bird that swoops in the waterfalls 
and roaring streams of the Sierra; and 
“Stickeen,” an outstanding dog story. 

Equally memorable to the world will 
be his travels in the land that he loved 
best: 

After ten years spent in the heart of 
the Sierra, rejoicing and wondering, 
bathing in its glorious floods of light, 
seeing the sunbursts of morning among 
the icy peaks, the noonday radiance 
on the trees and rocks and snow, the 
flush of the alpenglow, and a thou- 
sand dashing waterfalls with their 
marvelous abundance of irised spray, 
it still seems to me above all others 
the Range of Light, the most divinely 
beautiful of all the mountain chains 
I have ever seen. 

In his Mountains of California, Our 
National Parks, The Yosemite, My 
First Summer in the Sierra, and other 
books Muir “gave” this region to the 
country—“both to those who could not 
go to see and to those, having eyes, saw 
not.” This was his foremost accom- 


John Muir with his famous dog, 
“Stickeen.” 


plishment, and in so doing was prob- 
ably more responsible than any other 
man for the adoption of the U.S. policy 
for national parks. He was also one of 
the chief instigators of the Forestry 
Bureau, which later became the U.S. 
Forest Service, and for bringing to the 
nation a belief in the vital necessity of 
(Continued to page 36) 
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Partisan Politics 


Q. I've read the Personnel Standards 
Commission opinion on the ethics of 
teacher participation in political activi- 
ties, but it doesn’t quite answer a ques- 
tion which has arisen in our district. 
At a regular faculty meeting in our 
school, the principal advised the teach- 
ers to vote for a specific candidate in 
the coming Board of Education elec- 
tion. Is he ethically within his rights 
in so doing? 


Ans. Your principal undoubtedly has 
a right to favor and support any can- 
didate he chooses in any election. The 
question of ethics arises when he speaks 
politically at an administratively called 
faculty meeting. The Commission did 
not include such an occurrence in its 
opinion, since the question had not 
been raised. 

You have asked for my _ personal 
opinion on this issue rather than a 
Commission ruling, so that’s all this 
answer can be. Application 1-10 of the 
Code of Ethics for California Teachers 
forbids the teacher to “use his class- 
room privileges and prestige to promote 
partisan politics.” 

The Commission asserted that “use 
of school time, materials or facilities for 
political activities is a misuse of public 
funds and an abuse of public trust.” 

It appears to me that the principal 
who uses his position and prestige in a 
faculty meeting to advance the cause 
of one board candidate is just as un- 
ethical as the teacher who attempts to 
influence his pupils. Also, he is using 
school time for political action. 

Should he express the same view- 
point in a teachers’ association meeting 
where he is only one member with no 
more power or prestige than any other, 
a different conclusion could be reached. 


Retirement Refund 


Q. We have been paying $60 a year 
to a state fund in connection with our 
teachers’ retirement program. When we 
start the new system, what happens to 
the money in this state fund? Does it 
still exist as part of our total account 
returnable at discharge or time of quit- 
ting? If the time comes when I must 
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leave the teaching profession, I hope to 
receive the money invested. 

Ans. You will. All money any teacher 
has paid into the retirement system 
will remain in his account and will be 
a part of the money he can collect if 
he leaves the teaching profession. The 
$60 per year you invested in the perma- 
nent fund is returnable without interest, 
while the amount paid into the annuity 
system is returnable with accumulated 
interest. This does not change under 
the new retirement plan. 

If you should continue in the system 
until you retire, however, the benefits 
you receive will not follow the old divi- 
sion between the annuity and perma- 
nent funds. The amount already paid 
into the permanent fund will be used 
as part of your contribution to the new 
retirement plan, remembering that the 
combined permanent fund and annuity 
payments of the past will not begin to 
pay all of your normal share under the 
new program. The State picks up the 
rest of the tab for your past service. 


Panel Personnel 


Q. Some leaders in our district have 
charged that the master panel selected 
by the Personnel Standards Commission 
for study of tenure dismissal cases is 
predominantly “administrators and uni- 
versity professors who have nothing 
directly to do with teaching children.” 
Is this type of personnel necessary to 
establish “expertness” when the panels 
testify in court hearings? 

Ans. The Commission certainly hopes 
that panels need not be predominantly 
administrators and college professors to 
claim expertness, for selections were 
not based on this premise. Your inform- 
ant is highly misinformed. 


The first 30 members of the Master 
Panel completed their first training 
seminar on March 31. That group 
included outstanding classroom teachers 
from all elementary grade levels and 
the major subject areas of secondary 
schools. They comprise a distinct ma- 
jority of the Master Panel. 


The three members chosen from the 
college level were selected because 
their current duties keep them in close 
touch with secondary school classrooms 
and the problems faced as well as the 





Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Secretary, Personnel Standards Commission 





methods used by teachers. The admin- 
istrators included were selected because 
of their known understanding of class- 
room problems and technics and their 
expertness in specific teaching areas. 

assisted in 
every step of the panel selection process 
so far, | can say with confidence that 
the Commission would look far before 
they could find 30 people who come 
so close to having the unanimous sup- 
port of all who know them. The alert- 
ness, understanding, and professional 
attitudes they displayed during a stren- 


Having observed and 


uous three-day seminar were most grati- 
fying to Commission members and the 
staff which administered the training 
program. 

We have hundreds of other nominees 
with equally good recommendations 
and similar qualifications. The same 
criteria will be used in selecting those 
to be added to the Master Panel as it 
is expanded in the future. 


Tenure for Probationers? 


Q. Two teachers in our district have 
been employed here for seven years, 
but have held regular credentials for 
only two years. This is the third year 
in which we have exceeded 850 a.d.a., 
so it is the “year of decision” in respect 
to tenure. Could the Board grant these 
teachers tenure along with the others 
receiving permanent classifications if it 
wished to do so? 

Ans. Not according to the wording 
of the Education Code. The language 
of Sec. 13099.3 specifically states that 
service rendered under emergency or 
provisional credentials does not count 
as probationary service toward perma- 
nent status. Other sections require that 
boards grant permanent classification to 
teachers who have served three years 
in a district of 850 a.d.a. or more, and 
permit boards in smaller districts to 
grant tenure to teachers after three 
probationary years. 

At least one district now classifies 
teachers as permanent after two proba- 
tionary years, but there is no legal 
provision to authorize this practice. 
Probably no one would contest the 
action if your board decides to grant 
tenure to these two teachers, but it 
actually has no legal authority to do so. 
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“W HOPE your article will be in the 

first person, that in terms of your 
own experience as a boy and as a leader 
of teachers, you can give a_ rather 
complete picture of the Competent 
Teacher.” So runs the editor’s assign- 
ment. 


For one who has spent his entire 
life with teachers, it is difficult to 
confine to the required space, a survey 
of their influence. As one of the younger 
members of a family of six boys, it fell 
to my lot to be mother’s helper. Perhaps 
there is where I learned one of the 
most important lessons of life—proper 
proportions of the ingredients — so 
much flour, so much sugar, so much 
shortening and a “dash of something” 
to give character to the final product. 


My first eight years of school were 
spent in a little red schoolhouse called 
“Boot-jack,” where some thirty children 
in all grades were taught by one 
teacher. There was a new teacher each 
year, for those who were good were 
promptly rewarded by transfer to 
schools with fewer grades—presumabl) 
with greater opportunity. My memory 
of those teachers is that they created 
an atmosphere of co-operation among 
pupils of all ages—not too difficult a 
task in a community settled largely by 
Dunkards whose precepts were a 
stricter form of Quaker teachings. 


We loved recesses, when we learned 
more arithmetic than we realized 
through our marbles, ball-bats and 
counting-out games. We loved, too, 
the Friday afternoons when we recited 
poems and had ciphering or spelling 
matches—the “dash of something” that 
kept us on our toes all week. The three 
R’s were taught then, as they are now, 
through many other avenues than the 
textbook. 


Farm Chores Came First 

High school presented some difficul- 
ties. The nearest one was four miles 
away and Indiana roads in winter and 
spring were almost impassable. How- 
ever, a job on a dairy farm brought 
school three miles closer and required 


‘e 


no sacrifice except getting up at four 
o clock, milking nine cows and doing 
other chores until school-time. High 
school itself was a “dream come true,” 
for the boys from my district did not 
usually go to high school. 

The school was small enough that 
the superintendent taught some classes 
and it was my good fortune to study 
with both of mine—Latin with Edwin 
L. Holton who taught us accuracy and 
precision to the music of Latin words, 
and American history with I. V. Busby 
whose sense of history followed con- 
verging lines to the goal of good citi- 
zenship and gave his pupils a firm 
grounding in American rights and 
responsibilities. 


Other teachers of my high 
school years stand as a group, 
rather than singly, for fine 
standards of conduct, love of 
learning and appreciation of 
individual effort, which 
turned out graduates with a 
respect for social and reli- 
gious tenets, a thirst for more 
knowledge and an urge to 
secure it. 


A Job at $40 a Month 


Indiana in those days ac- 
cepted as teachers for rural 
schools any high school grad- 
uate who could pass the writ- 
ten examinations prepared 
hy the state board of educa- 










tion. A part of nearly every senior’s 
program was writing for a teacher's 
license, whether he meant to use it or 
not. There was always the “off chance” 
and mine came one hot September day 
when I was invited by a cousin to go 
with him to teacher’s institute. I came 
home that evening with a contract in 
my pocket to teach a rural school of 
six grades for forty dollars a month. 
That was when I began to evaluate 
my own teachers on a practical basis. 
I tried to remember that “dash of some- 
thing” which made one teacher better 
than the rest. I found that Miss A was 
just a bit more patient than the others: 
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Dr. Givens stands 
beside the seal of the 
National Education 
Association 
embedded in the 
floor of the Board 

of directors 

room of NEA 
Headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 
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ef. e DR. WILLARD GIVENS 


says every teacher 


must have that “dash of something” 
which lifts them to the stars. 


The former executive secretary of the National Education Association writes 
below the ninth and final article in the CTA Journal’s cover series on Great 
Californians, representing the field of Education. The series, beginning last 
September, included stories on Herbert Hoover (government), Ralph J. Bunche 
(international), John Steinbeck (literature), Walt Disney (entertainment), Earl 
Warren (judicial), Lee DuBridge (science), Paul Hoffman (industry), Lillian Moller > 
Gilbreth (engineering), and Dr. Givens. Each biographical sketch illustrated how | — 
“good teachers stand in the shade of our great men.” 


that Mr. B made severe criticisms in a 
quiet voice that drove home the truth 
without antagonizing; and I could still 
see the merry twinkle in Miss C’s eye 
as she caught me in a prank and pun- 
ished me by not seeing it: I realized 
that when we thought our men teach- 
ers were just playing games with us 
they were really giving us our strictest 
lessons in self-discipline, cooperation 
and integrity. I went into that first 
school with a deep sense of inadequacy 
and a burning desire to succeed. That 
was fifty years ago. 
Teachers Brought Inspiration 

Eight years later I had taught five 
terms of school and earned an A.B. 
degree from Indiana University, to 
which I had transferred from Butler 
College. Two men, in my college days, 
President Howe of Butler and Dr. Todd 
at Indiana University unconsciously but 
effectively confirmed my _half-formed 
wish to go into religious education and 
a scholarship to Union Theological 
Seminary, granted in my senior year at 
Indiana, seemed to open the way. Since 
Union Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity were adjacent and recognized 
each other’s credits, it was possible for 
me to secure my Master's Degree at 
Columbia (1915) at the same time I 
earned my diploma at Union (1916). 
As a student in the Seminary, I had 
work as an assistant at St. Georges 
Episcopal Church, in charge of chil- 
dren’s services, and as gymnasium in- 
structor at Union Settlement. These 
two groups represented roughly church 
and layman. 

Coupled with my experiences in 
these two jobs, the influence of two 
teachers, one at Columbia and one at 


(Continued to page 25) 
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A Broad Experience In Education . 


Willard Earl Givens, president of California Teachers Association (1932-35) and 
executive secretary of the National Education Association (1935-52), “retired” from 
a brilliant professional career in Education to become, last November, chairman of 


the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 


Born December 10, 1886, in Anderson, Indiana, of Welsh and German ancestry, 


he received his elementary education in rural schools, graduating from Lapel high 
school ii 1906. 


He became a teacher while studying at Butler College in 1908, followed by experi- 
ence as an elementary and high school principal in California and Hawaii. He was 
a part-time graduate student at University of California 1925-33, won an LL.D. at 
Indiana in 1938, and Ed.D. at Miami University, Ohio, in 1941, and an LL.D. at College 
of the Pacific in 1951. 


He came to California in 1917 to teach mathematics at the officers’ training school 
on Mare Island after spending three summers in business and one laying track for 
the Canadian Pacific and directing a night school for Galacian construction workers. 
He became superintendent of public instruction for the Territory of Hawaii 1923-25, 
having previously engaged in educational work for the Army and Navy at Honolulu 
following World War I. 

Returning to California, he became assistant superintendent in Oakland, succeeding 
E. Morris Cox. He served a year (1927-28) as superintendent in San Diego, succeeding 
William John Cooper, who became a famous commissioner of the U.S. Office of 
Education. He returned to the superintendency at Oakland, where he served from 
1928 to 1935. In 1931 he became NEA director for California and in April 1932 
he was elected president of CTA at the State Council meeting in San Francisco. These 
were black depression years and his public speeches fiercely combatted reduction of 
teachers’ salaries. Dr. Givens worked closely with Roy Cloud on educational legisla- 
tion in Sacramento. 

In November 1934 Givens was elected executive secretary of the National Education 
Association, a position which he assumed in January. He held this position of leader- 
ship for 18 years, saw membership grow from 150,000 to over half a million, saw the 
departments of his headquarters staff grow from three to 21. 


He led the fight to include UNESCO in the United Nations charter, promoted the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, and organized 
the Overseas Teachers Relief Fund, which contributed $600,000 for aid of teachers in 
war-devastated areas. 

Dr. Givens was a member of two U.S. State Department education missions to 
Japan and served on six boards largely concerned with international problems. 


Since retirement he has taught summer sessions at Brigham Young University 
and Claremont Graduate School, served three months with the Mutual Security 
Agency in the Philippines, made a five-month trip around the world, and conducted 
a survey of the Kamehameha schools in Honolulu. Meanwhile, he has given generously 
of his time to the work of the U.S. Commission for UNESCO. 

He married Neva Galbreath, an Oakland teacher, on his 31st birthday. They have 
two grown sons. She has been his companion on world travels and worked with him 
on his voluminous writings. (He states she is author of the article appearing on these 
pages.) They make their home at 166] Crescent Place NW, Washington 9, D.C. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS-MANSHIP 


... or how to make deep noises from the chest 
sound like important messages from the brain. 


Wilham W. Fisher 


HE principles set forth in Potter’s 

book Gamemanship (how to win 
games without actually cheating) are 
also applicable to group dynamics. 

The important thing in group dy- 
namics is to get started early. There are 
always a number of addle-pates in any 
discussion group who are impressed by 
the person who gets under way first. 
This is easily accomplished. One easy 
method is to ask a question; then an- 
swer it immediately yourself.  e.g., 
“What developments have there been 
in the field of educational research in 
the last month or so?” After one or 
two persons have said “ah” and “uh,” 
one can, with only a moment's hesita- 
tion, answer the question, having 
primed oneself from the “Journal of 
Educational Research” just prior to en- 
tering the room. 

Another infallible opening is to say, 
“Hadn't we better orient our discus- 
sion by first listing our desired goals 
and outcomes?” A _ recorder is now 
needed. You elevate to this office some 
reticent, semi-illiterate dupe by saying: 


Mr. Fisher is curriculum director on the 
staff of the superintendent of Imperial 
County schools, El Centro. 





campus, offering typing, Spanish, 


DIVERSIFIED SUMMER PROGRAM POPULAR WITH GIFT 


Schuyler Phillips, elementary principal at Redlands, be- 
lieves that fast-learning children gain immeasurably from a 
well-planned summer program. Redlands had such a pro- 
gram last summer for 26 sixth-grade pupils on high school 
rockets, 
astronomy, costume designing, electronics, librarianship, 
chess, badminton, swimming, creative writing, art, agricul- 
ture, woodworking, drama, and zoology as interest areas. 
Mrs. Lois Galindo, Kingsbury elementary school, taught the 


“Miss Zilch always does such an out- 
standing job as recorder!” 


Act Fast to Win 


It is important to get your nomina- 
tion in first, for there is a tacit agree- 
ment in group-dynamics circles never 
to nominate an opposition candidate. 

One’s leadership in the group has 
now been established. Whenever a ri- 
val contributes something impressive to 
the discussion, appropriate part of his 
glory by saying, “I wondered how long 
it would be before someone brought 
out that point,” or “I’m so glad that 
point of view hasn't lost validity in the 
contemporary context.” 

Since none present will have read 
any books since school days, much less 
formed any criginal judgments, it is 
an unwritten law of group dynamics 
to spend all the discussion time listing 
objectives. The leader should know 
how to stall the discussion along. Every 
ten minutes he should say, “Shouldn't 
we orient our discussion by having 
our recorder read what she has so far?” 
Of course, the leader should never let 
the recorder’s report go un-supple- 
mented. “We didn’t want to overlook 


chemistry, 





ED STUD 


the point made by Mr. Gulch, did we?’ 
thus, dragging to his feet someone who 
had uttered scarcely two sentences 
during the entire discussion. 

If someone of incisive practical in- 
telligence, through confusing the Peach 
Room with the Palace Room at the 
Biltmore, happens to be attending the 
wrong conference and gadflies the dis- 
cussion out of cloudland into practical 
considerations, he should be _ notified 
the subject is so inexorably two-sided, 
only a smart Aleck would try to form a 
judgment either way. 

A discussion leader should lace his 
conversation with the semantics of 
group dynamics. The following shibbo- 
leths or OK words should be used at 
It is believed that 
these words will be acceptable (in the 
best dynamic circles) for another ten 


every opportunity. 


years: 
1. “human resources” (always refer to 
people as human resources). 


2. “implementing Dewey’s and_Kil- 
patrick’s philosophy” 
3. “adequate development of the in- 


dividual as conditioned by his en- 
vironment” 

4. “How does this coincide with Hull's 
theory of learning?” (excellent for 
getting at and squelching a practi- 
cal plan of action) 

5. “individual differences and _ the 


uniqueness of each situation” (ex- 
cellent for stultifying anyone who 
thinks we should discuss not why 
to do it but how to do it) 
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ENTS OF REDLANDS 


class, with assistance of numerous resource persons. Student 
interest and enthusiasm was high (there were no drop-outs) 
and parents were overwhelmingly favorable. Phillips plans 
an extension of the program this year, hoping to schedule 
50 students from 5th and 6th grades with three teachers. 
Major interests of the teachers would be art, science, and 
language arts. Pictures above show typical interest groups 
in science and typing. Photographs by audio-visual depart- 
ment, Redlands schools. 
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Andrew Moulder — Social Realist 


ALIFORNIA’S third State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
Andrew Jackson Moulder, served two 
terms covering the period from January 
1, 1857 through December 31, 1862. 
His first three-year term was in those 
trying days immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and most 
of his second spanned the opening and 
second year of the conflict. Notwith- 
standing the difficult period in which 
he held the high office, he must be 
ranked as the greatest of the three 
pioneer superintendents, outranking his 
predecessors, Marvin and Hubbs. Re- 
viewing the administrative history of 
the decade commencing in 1851, John- 
son concludes that “Andrew J. Moulder, 
who succeeded Hubbs in 1857, was a 
much more able, systematic, forceful 
and energetic type.” 

The fact that Moulder’s immediate 
successor was the immortal John Swett 
has tended to diminish the lustre of his 
own service as State Superintendent. 
Although probably not as great, Moul- 
der must be revered in history as one 
of the most outstanding of California’s 
early educational leaders. This service 
covered not only six years (1857-63) as 
State Superintendent, but six years 
(1868-1874) as secretary of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, four years (1883-1887) as Super- 
intendent of Schools of the City and 
County of San Francisco, and his final 
nine months in the same position from 
January 1 to October 14, 1895, the 
date of his death. 

In the years between these periods 
of educational service, Moulder was a 
successful business man, primarily in 
the field of finance. The philosophy of 
the early California schoolmen is diffi- 
cult to determine in most instances. 
Universally they believed in the public 
school as an agency of civic develop- 
ment. Beyond that, educational theory 
is vague in most cases. Not so with 
Moulder. His was the philosophy of 
the practical man. He saw the need for 
public education and applied himself 
to a solution of the problems involved. 
These were generally (1) adequate sup- 
port, (2) proper housing, (3) trained 
teachers, and (4) suitable textbooks. 
With respect to a state university he 
was also a realist. He recognized the 
need for trained miners, farmers, and 
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Peter Thomas Conmy 


Andrew Jackson Moulder, who served as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion from 1857 to 1862, was described as able, systematic, forceful, and energetic. 
He laid the foundations on which John Swett built a great career as an educational 


leader. 


He believed that military 
training was necessary to supply the 


engineers. 


nation with competent soldiers in the 
event of war and that the discipline of 
a military school was conducive to 
scholarship and morale. In his first 
report to the legislature he recom- 
mended the establishment of a univer- 
sity along realistic lines, that is military 
and vocational. 


This is the third and final historical 
sketch in a series written by Mr. Conmy, 
Oakland city librarian and state historian 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
The series included John Gage Marvin 
(February) and Paul K. Hubbs (March). 
An article by Will Cluff Jr. had previously 
been published in December 1953 on the 
life of John Swett. These articles will 
cover biographical notes on the period 
from 1851 to 1867. 





Moulder’s educational philosophy 
stemmed from his own background. He 
was born in Washington, D.C., in 1827 
and named after the hero of the Battle 
of New Orleans. A brilliant student, 
he attended Virginia Military Institute 
from which he graduated at the age of 
seventeen. Thereafter he taught mathe- 
matics and studied law. 


Arrived in 1850 


In 1850 he came to California and 
settled in Mariposa County where he 
engaged in quartz mining for a few 
months. In December of that year he 
became a reporter for the San Fran- 
cisco Herald and still later managing 
editor thereof. In 1855 he made his 
debut in politics when he was elected 
controller of the City of San Francisco. 
In 1856 he was made president of the 
Fund Commission of that city. On 
September 9, 1856, at the Democratic 
State Convention he was nominated for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. On November 4 he was elected, 
receiving 50,174 votes. In 1859 he was 
renominated by the Lecompton Demo- 
crats for a second term and on Septem- 
ber 7 of that year was elected, receiving 
60,787 votes. In 1862 he declined 
nomination and retired from office at 
the expiration of his term. 


State Superintendent 1857-1863 


Professional methods and training: 
Under Moulder’s predecessor, Paul K. 
Hubbs, only two teachers’ institutes had 
been held. He recognized the need for 
such meetings and in 1858 recom- 
mended that the state superintendent 
be authorized to hold two statewide 
institutes each year and that the sum 
of three thousand dollars be appropri- 
ated to defray the necessary costs. This 
recommendation he renewed in 1860 
and 1861. His recommendation was 
adopted in 1860 by the legislature and 
the money appropriated. Pursuant to 
this legislation an institute was held in 
San Francisco for five days commenc- 
ing May 27, 1861. Two hundred and 
fifty teachers attended. Some of the 
subjects discussed were “Methods of 
Teaching,” “Object Teaching,” “Gym- 
nastics,” and “School Discipline.” A 
three-day institute was held in Sacra- 
mento commencing on September 23, 
1862, at which one hundred teachers 
were present. 

Moulder was a strong believer in the 
need for a normal school. In 1857 he 
cooperated in the establishment of a 
normal school in San Francisco, oper- 
ated under local auspices. As state 


superintendent, he vigorously argued 
for the establishment of a state normal 
school and in 1862 his efforts were re- 
warded when the legislature authorized 
the founding of a state normal in San 
Francisco and made an appropriation 
of $30,000 for its support. This was a 
definitely progressive step in recruiting 
good teachers for the public schools of 
the state. In 1862 Moulder published 
The Advantages of the Association of 
Ideas in Teaching, and this was a con- 
tribution to the art and practice of 
teaching. 

Statistics, free schools and support: 
The rate bill finally was abolished in 
California during the administration of 
John Swett. To Moulder, however, 
must be given credit for an all-out 
campaign to obtain better support and 
completely free schools. In his first 
report he brought out the need for 
adequate support, “But this I may be 
permitted to say that we have no such 
thing as public schools, in the full 
acceptation of the term—that is to say, 
schools at which all of the children of 
the state may be educated, free of 
expenses.” 

In each of his reports Moulder pro- 
duced complete statistics and then by a 
carefully worded text showed how 
absolutely inadequate the schools were, 


(ANDIN 


due to lack of support. In 1858 and 
each year thereafter he recommended 
that the maximum county tax rate for 
schools be increased from 10 cents to 
20 cents on each one hundred dollars 
assessed valuation. 

Moulder wanted teachers to receive 
adequate salaries. In the Tenth Annual 
Report (1860), after presenting some 
comparative statistics, he launched into 
the following offensive: 

It is apparent, from an inspection of 
these statistics, that the amount con- 
tributed by the state to the cause of 
education is wretchedly insufficient. It 
is a pittance almost beneath contempt. 
It amounts to about one dollar and 
fifty cents per annum, for the educa- 
tion of each schoolable child in the 
state. A first class boot-black obtains 
almost as much. 

In this same report Moulder showed 
the very high regard which he had for 
the teaching profession and its place in 
society, for he wrote: 

A really good teacher is above all 
price. His education has cost him 
much time, toil and money. He has by 
experience become versed in the art of 
teaching. He sees the latest germ of 
intelligence in the mind of the child— 
he fosters and cherishes it. He marks 
the bent of the child’s inclination, and 
of evaluating; he encourages and de- 
velops it—if otherwise he promptly 
represses and diverts it. 

Because the school year ended on 
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October 31, and therefore did not coin- 
cide with the state’s fiscal year, there 
was a period in which many schools 
were open in the fall when there was 
ao tax money in the treasury. Moulder 
authorized the school districts to issue 
warrants against funds to be collected 
provided they had complied fully with 
the law in other respects. He recom- 
mended remedial legislation putting the 
school funds of counties and districts on 
a cash basis and this was adopted by 
the legislature in 1860. 


State University: Recurrent in all of 
Moulder’s reports is the demand that 
there be established a state university. 
As stated above, he favored a voca- 
tional school rather than a liberal arts 
college. Impressed with the need for 
being realistic in a fast growing frontier 
community where leaders and experts 
in the applied physical sciences sadly 
were needed, his philosophy was based 
upon practical considerations. This 
viewpoint, however, did not preclude 
his belief that the university was to 
represent the highest point in the Cali- 
fornia public school system. In this 
respect his vision was akin to that of 
all of the great American educators of 
his day. 


Standards and teachers’ qualification: 
(he educational standards in which 
Moulder believed were high and may 
be broken down into two classes: (1) 
general and (2) specific. Generally he 
believed that California should not pro- 
vide what might be considered good for 
a frontier, but rather should emulate 
the best in the nation, and he wrote: 
“The State Superintendent’s standard 
tor the schools under his charge is that 
of the best system in the most enlight- 
ened State; and with nothing less will 
he be contented, and for nothing less 
will he continue to strive.” 


His ideas of a perfect state system 
were expressed in his second report, 
and read as follows: 


A perfect system provides for the 
establishment of a university for the 
state at large, one or more normal 
schools, the holding of three or four 
teachers’ institutes during the year, a 
high school in each county, a school 
of proper grade in every neighbor- 
hood. 

Under a perfect system, the school 
houses are comfortable, healthful and 
even attractive resorts for the young, 
supplied with furniture, constructed 
on scientific principles—with school 
libraries and all necessary apparatus. 


Within this perfect system Moulder 
would have properly trained profes- 
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sional teachers. To this end he brought 
about the opening of a state normal 
school in 1862. He noted earlier, how- 
ever, that the law vested the trustees 
of the several school districts with the 
duty of examining teachers and grant- 
ing certificates. It was apparent to him 
that these trustees, however well mean- 
ing they might be, in many cases did 
not themselves possess educationally or 
otherwise the competency to examine 
teachers. Therefore he recommended 
and the legislature enacted legislation 
providing for boards of examination for 
the purpose of licensing teachers. These 
boards were composed of professional 
educators. Another standard which he 
championed was that of increasing the 
minimum term necessary for receiving 
state aid from three months to six. 


Joint District Enterprises: Long be- 
fore the movement for consolidation of 
schools came into being, or the more 
recent legislation permitting joint exer- 
cise of powers was enacted, Moulder 
(1859) recommended that the school 
law be amended so as to permit con- 
tiguous districts to unite their funds to 
support a single school. This he renewed 
in 1860. In later years this was adopted 
when union and joint districts were 
permitted. 


Textbooks and other professive 
stands: Another of Moulder’s recom- 
mendations was that there should be an 
official series of state textbooks selected 
by the State Board of Education. This 
was also the recommendation of the 
State Educational Convention held on 
September 1, 1862. He was a strong 
advocate of taking juvenile offenders 


vut of the jails and state prison and 
placing them in a state reform school. 
The first such school in California was 
opened in Marysville in 1860. 


Later Years Active 


Moulder was not quite thirty-six years 
of age when on January 1, 1863, he 
surrendered the office of State Sv:perin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to John 
Swett. He moved to San Francisco and 
took up the brokerage business. In 
1868 he was appointed a regent of the 
newly-established University of Califor- 
nia, but upon the organization of the 
board resigned to become secretary of 
the regents, a position which he held 
for a number of years. In 1882 he was 
elected Superintendent of Schools of 
the City and County of San Francisco 
and served a full four-year term. 


A reading of his reports during this 
period shows that he was continually 
using statistics to secure better support 
for the schools. In 1886 the State 
Democratic Convention by acclamation 
nominated him for State Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction. In the ensu- 
ing election the successful candidate 
was Ira G. Hoitt, who received 94,448 
votes, but Moulder trailed him by only 
194 votes. When his term as city and 
county superintendent ended, he be- 
came secretary to Mayor Pond. Earlier 
he had been secretary and vice-presi- 
dent of the stock exchange. The San 
Francisco City Directory for 1892 lists 
his occupation as capitalist. 


In 1894 Moulder was again a candi- 
date for city and county superintendent 
of schools and was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. He entered upon 
his four-year term in January, 1895, a 
beloved and revered schoolman but 
unfortunately in poor health. In the 
months that followed he valiantly un- 
dertook his duties, but he became 
seriously ill, and on October 14, at age 
68, he died. 


Moulder was the third and greatest 
of California’s three pre-Swett State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
With few exceptions he stood for the 
same ideals as Swett and although not 
as successful in getting all of his recom- 
mendations accepted, he paved the way 
for the Swett administration. Brilliant 
and scholarly he, like Swett, was fear- 
less in presenting his educational plat- 
form. His accomplishments as state 
and city and county superintendent, 
and his service as secretary to the Board 
of Regents classify him as one of the 
great educators of early California. 








KQED, Channel 9, received the coveted George Foster 
Peabody award April 11 for “outstanding meritorious local 
public service by television.” The San Francisco station is 
the first non-commercial station to be so honored and the 
only western TV station to be recognized in the 1955 
awards @ CTA’s membership as of March 31 was 83,056 
—10,235 above the same date last year and 2,960 more 
than the peak figure for 1955. On the same date CTA 
membership department reported 44,990 NEA members. 
Early in April R. B. MARSTON, NEA membership secre- 
tary, sent congratulatory telegrams to CTA leaders stating 
that “California is the first state to exceed the 50,000 mark.” 
@ JAMES N. GARDNER will retire this summer after 35 
years of teaching, 32 of which have been in the schools of 
Sacramento, President of CTA Northern Section 1937-39, 
“Jim” had been a member of the State Council for 16 years 
and a member of CTA’s board of directors 1947-1953 @ 
Hundreds of friends of JOHN KELLEY, superintendent of 
Thermal elementary schools, Riverside county, were sad- 
dened by the death of the well-loved school man on March 
26 @ DR. CLINTON C. CONRAD, veteran head of 
teacher training at University of California, Berkeley, will 
retire July 1. His successor had not been named at press- 
time. The University will launch an experimental program 
in converting arts and science graduates into teachers, made 
possible by a $62,000 grant from Rosenberg Foundation. 
DR. S. E. T. LUND, head of Education Extension, will be in 
charge of the project, assisted by GORDON McANDREW, 
vice-principal of Elmhurst junior high school in Oakland @ 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN- 
TERNATIONAL will hold its 1957 study conference in 
Los Angeles @ Californians who received 1956-57 Leader- 
ship Training Awards from Fund for Advancement. of 
Education are WILLIAM H. BRETT, Oakland library; 
JAMES D. HALL, Yuba College; DAVID J. INNIS, La 
Habra high school; and GEORGE A. JACKSON, Van Nuys 
adult school, Los Angeles @ JOHN LYON REID and 
associates, San Francisco architect, received first honor 
award from American Institute of Architects for design of 
HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, San Mateo county @ 
JOHN F. BRADY, deputy superintendent of San Francisco 
schools, will retire July 1 and he will be honored at a 
banquet May 3. (see page 30 April CTA Journal) @ 
Many distinguished California educators, graduates of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, sent congratulatory messages to their 
alma mater during its 50th anniversary last month @ 
BAKERSFIELD COLLEGE moved to its new 150-acre 
campus northeast of the city early in April. It has 1400 


students, faculty of 89 @ MRS. ADA S. NELSON, super- 
intendent of Los Nietos school district, Los Angeles county, 
for 44 years, will retire this summer © DR. GEORGE 
ARNSTEIN, former teacher at California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Oakland, and now assistant editor of NEA 
Journal, is author of an article about a high school PTA in 
the May edition of the Journal @® DR. GEORGE W. 
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_ quick review of what’s happening in Calfornia 


MADISON, instructor at Contra Costa junior college, was 
chairman of the recent convention of California Business 
Education Association (a CTA affiliate) in San Francisco @ 
WILLIAM J. JUSTICE, author of a recent CTA research 
bulletin on “Administration of Student Body Finances,” 
received his Ed. D. degree recently from Stanford @ DR. 
THEODORE FROBES will be the new supervisor of physi- 
cal education for Sacramento city schools, succeeding 
HARRY APPLEQUIST, who will retire July 1 after 30 
years of service @® MARGARET RASMUSSEN, former 
curriculum consultant in Stanislaus county schools, has been 
named editor of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, monthly 
magazine of the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Washington, D.C. She begins her new work June 
1 @ National Council of the Senior League has proposed 
that SUNDAY, JUNE 3, be nationally observed as 
TEACHER REMEMBRANCE DAY to pay tribute to “those 
who teach our young people the American traditions” @ 
Six fellowships for study or research in Spain are available 
to American graduate students for the 1956-57 academic 
year, according to Institute of American Education, 1 East 
67th St., N.Y. Fellowships provide $2000 for travel, main- 
tenance, tuition. Closing date of applications is May 1 @ 
ELIZABETH YANK, Marysville teacher now serving as 
national president of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of NEA, was publicly commended by the board of educa- 
tion of Marysville elementary school district @ Featuring 
National Recreation Association’s 50th anniversary, com- 
munity leaders and service clubs will be awarded special 
certificates of appreciation during June, which has been 


designated NATIONAL RECREATION MONTH @ Ameri- 


can Education Week Primer, a 64-page manual, is available 
from NEA. AEW has been set this year for November 
11-17 @® ANNA MARY MAGNUSON, assistant principal 
of Woodrow Wilson junior high school in Pasadena since 
1927, will retire in June after 35 years in the teaching pro- 
fession. She was one of four teachers who were honored 
at a citation banquet sponsored by National Association of 
Deans of Women March 23 in Cincinnati @ VOTING on 
teacher retirement survivors” benefits will be conducted by 
local associations over the state before May 10. (For 
details, see April CTA Journal, pages 5-8) @ Thirty-four 
institutions of higher learning in the U.S. received $501,615 
in grants from Fund for the Advancement of Education 
April 15, designed to better utilize teaching resources. 
Included were Los Angeles State College, Pomona College, 
and Stanford University @ MILDRED CORCORAN, city 
councilwoman and a teacher of Palo Alto, is a candidate 
for Santa Clara county supervisor @® ARTHUR COREY, 
CTA executive secretary, has received word that his disser- 
tation has been approved at U.S.C. on a study of educational 
legislation and he will receive his Ed. D. degree in June. 
He now holds an honorary doctoral degree @ LESTER J. 
ROTH, research interne at CTA headquarters, will receive 
an Ed. D. degree at Stanford based on his study of “A 
Technic for Determining Teacher Job Dissatisfactions” @ 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV for the city’s junior colleges on an 
experimental three-year program has been approved by the 
LOS ANGELES board of education @ A workshop will 
be held this summer at SAN JOSE STATE for high school 


teachers on fundamental economics, sponsored by Northern 
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STATE NEWS — what's happening in California 






California Council on Economic Education @® Courses in 
history, physics, and biochemistry for high school teachers 
will be offered at Univ. of California, Berkeley, this summer. 
Applications will be taken until May 23; sessions run June 
IS to July 28 @ GLENN E. CARTER, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America and a member of CTA’s public 
relations advisory panel, gave the keynote address entitled 
“Cultivation and Climate” at the first annual public relations 
conference sponsored by CTA-SS at Hotel Statler April 6 @ 
KATHERINE A. TOWLE, dean of women and associate 
dean of students, University of California at Berkeley, was 
named president-elect of the National Association of Deans 
of Women (which changed its name to National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors). She will serve as presi- 
dent-elect for one year and begin a two-year term as 
president in 1957 @ DR. RALPH F. TROGE, principal of 
Woodrow Wilson junior high school, San Diego, became the 
fifth San Diegan—and the first man—to receive an honorary 
life membership in National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers © Recreation for the Blind, Inc., 3450 Geary 
Blvd., San Francisco 18, has three teacher positions open 
for the summer camp season. Waterfront director, boys 
leader, and program director jobs are available at $250-$300 
per season @ SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER published 
a series of articles in early March on the schools of the Bay 
area, all indicating the growing problem of increasing 
enrollments and shortage of teachers and classrooms @ 
LITTLE LAKE district of Los Angeles county has an enroll- 
ment increase in ten years of 3622 per cent, Gladstone 3377 
per cent, Gallatin 3187 per cent, West Covina 1620 per cent, 
Rivera 1517 per cent, and East Whittier 1496 per cent, 
according to a report from DR. C. C. TRILLINGHAM, 
Los Angeles county superintendent of schools. Twenty- 
three elementary districts had increases of over 200 per 
cent ® In a parent opinion survey conducted by James 
McAuley in PORTERVILLE, 82.9 per cent were satisfied 
with the school their child was attending, 12.5 per cent 
were divided, 2.2 per cent were dissatisfied, and 2.4 per 
cent had no opinions @® DR. A. GLENWOOD WALKER, 
director of the Los Angeles office of Educational Testing 
Service, died March 6 at the age of 39 ® HARVEY L. 
LEWIS, JR., influential school board member of San Diego 
city schools, died March 12 @ Spring enrollment of the 
seven junior colleges of Los Angeles district was 46,010, 
Los Angeles City College leading with 7,456 day students 
and 10,047 evening students ® ROY ROSENBERG, editor 
of Sacramento Union and member of CTA public relations 
advisory panel (see January CTA Journal), was guest 
speaker at the March 16 meeting of the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco, defending the effectiveness of the 








White House Conference on Education @® SAN BERNAR- 
DINO teachers have organized a baby-sitting cooperative 
in which participants pay for service by agreeing to be 
sitters themselves for other teacher-colleagues @ The 
seventh-grade class at HILLVIEW School in Menlo Park, 
San Mateo county, recently won the coveted Principal 
School Award from Freedom Foundation, one of 30 in the 
U.S. and four in California. Teacher, MRS. YVONNE 
WEIBERG, and one student will have an all-expense trip 
to Valley Forge, Pa., for the presentation ceremony. She 
had conducted a three-week study course on “What Is 
America?” @ At a training seminar March 29-31 in San 
Francisco, members of the new master panel of CTA Per- 
sonnel Standards Commission received briefing on legal 
responsibilities and procedures and determining questions 
of fitness, competence, and professional conduct ® BET- 
TER YEARBOOKS is the title of a 90-page, spiral-bound, 
beautifully printed book published by S. D. Warren Co. 
and intended to assist staff and advisers in planning school 
annuals. Copies are available without charge from Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., 534 Battery St., San Francisco 19 @ 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES at the new professional 
home of CTA Southern Section were conducted April 21 at 
the new address, 1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles @ 
Of the 300 or more teachers in SUTTER COUNTY, 74 
have reported losses from the Christmas week flood of Yuba 
City, ranging from less than $1000 to over $36,500 each. 
FRANCIS B. SHAW, president of Sutter County Teachers’ 
Organization, reported that the Red Cross position was 
“anyone with flood loss, including teachers, is eligible to 
apply for aid, but their job may mean less allotment.” He 
said more than $1500 had been received from teachers over 
the state for an aid fund. 


MAKES FILM 
ON GOLD TOWNS 


Adele Buckner, 1020 Union St., 
San Francisco, is working on 
additional scenes for her excel- 
lent color film on the Gold Towns of the Mother Lode, 
which she has shown widely in cooperation with CTA’s 
Columbia restoration project. This charming photographer- 
lecturer has developed a number of excellent color films, 
including “This Is Alaska,” “Sun and Wine” (the rich vine- 
yard country of Napa and Sonoma Valleys), and a gay 
and authentic picture she calls “San Francisco, Siren City.” 
One of her best is “Buried Cities,” the dramatic story of 
Yucatan, Honduras, and Guatemala, and the ancient 
achievements of the Mayas. School officials may write Mrs. 
Buckner for information regarding booking and rates for 
showings. 


SCHOOL REPORTS POSITION 

A civil service examination will be held 
in june for the position of Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of School Apportionment and Re- 
ports, in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The primary function of this Bureau 
is to apportion state funds to local school 
jurisdictions and to check reports on 
school attendance and school income and 
expenditures. The new appointee will 
assist the Chief of the Bureau and some 
traveling is necessary. 

\pplicants for the position should have 
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at least four years of supervisory or admin- 
istrative experience which shall have in- 
cluded school business administration. 
Possession of an administrative credential 
is desirable. The salary range is $613-$745. 

Applications for this examination should 
be mailed to the State Personnel Board, 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, before 
June 8, 1956. 


JAMES G. FORCE, 74, an educator for 
35 years and former —— of 
Monterey county schools, died April 2. 









TEACHERS ARE TRAVELERS 


While it’s true that year after year, the 
American housewife continues to be the 
nation’s No. 1 Traveler, students and 
teachers aren’t far behind. As it is now, 
teachers are the 8th in a list of 41 occu- 
pations, but if students and teachers were 
listed together, they’d be second. It is 
expected that the number of passports 
issued in 1956 will exceed the 600,000 
mark—10 per cent more than last year, 
when Americans spent an_ estimated 
$1,500,000,000 on foreign travel alone. 
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‘sional news 


Two major bills are 
now before Congress 
providing for federal] 
aid to school construction. Both remained in committee as 
this is written, with improved chances of passage this 
year. The Kelley bill (H.R. 7535), now before the House 
Rules committee, and the Administration bill (S. 2905), 
now before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, differ in some provisions and are alike in others. 
Both provide for allotment and matching of funds by states, 
but the problem of how to deal with states which refuse 
to begin integration has stalled final enactment. The Kelley 
Bill would provide 1.6 billions over a four-year period, of 
which California would receive $105,817,232. The Admin- 
istration Bill would provide 1.25 billions over a five-year 
period and California would receive $50,195,000. 


CLASSROOM NEED 
PUT AT 476,000 


LEGISLATION ON 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The Office of Education report 
on school construction needs of 
the nation was released March 
25, recommending the building of 476,000 classrooms at a 
cost of 16 billion dollars by the fall of 1959. The President’s 
education message to Congress in January had placed the 
need at 470,000 classrooms. A survey by states of projected 
plans to meet school plant needs by 1959-60 shows for 
California: 808 projects for new secondary and elementary 
schools to cost $589,351,000, exclusive of site; 3,159 
projects for additions to existing school plants to cost 
$794,357,000. This outlay would provide 35,790 additional 
classrooms. Additional cost of sites and site improvement 
is estimated at $89,490,000. 


U.S. SHARES IN 
SCHOOL COSTS 


According to the 5th annual report 
of the Commissioner of Education 
(dated June 30, 1955) federal 
disbursement to California under Public Law 874 for current 
operating expenses in federally impacted districts was 
$281,970,866, covering 632 projects. Total reserved for 
Sections 202 and 305 of Public Law 815 (school construc- 
tion) for 1954-55 was $80,855,768. 


WHAT THEY SAY Hon. CLYDE DOYLE 
IN CONGRESS (D-Calif), speaking in the 

House of Representatives Feb- 
ruary 27, according to the Congressional Record, supported 
work of Future Scientists of America to recruit more students 
for the field of science. Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON 
(R-Calif) on March 13, spoke on a plan to meet the financial 
dilemma of institutions of higher learning. His proposal 
was for an income tax credit on tuitions. Hon. LEROY 
JOHNSON (R-Calif) on March 15 supported the Supreme 
Court’s decisions on segragation, concluding with “I am 
willing to accept without reservation the Court’s decision 
which interprets the 14th amendment.” Hon. GEORGE 
P. MILLER (D-Calif) on March 26 quoted from the San 
Francisco Chronicle and Pasadena Star-News on Congres- 
sional support of rural area libraries. 
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The U.S. Office of 
Education, which last 
year operated on a 
budget of $3,050,000, will get $4,500,000 in fiscal year 
1957, under recommendations of the House Appropriations 
Committee. A proposed $700,000 is to be used for salary 
adjustments, increase in staff, or new research. Earmarked 
is $675,000 “for a specific research program” for mental]; 
retarded children. 


MORE MONEY FOR 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


MALCOLM E. MacLEAN, professor 
of education at UCLA, wrote “Social 
Forces and the Junior College” for 
April edition of NEA Journal, specifying the post-war 
increase in birth-rate, more women in the U.S. labor force, 
and falling death rate as reasons for intensification of post- 
high school education. Illustration for the article was an 
aerial view of City College of San Francisco @ Fourteen 
reprints of timely constructive articles on current educa- 
tional problems are available from National School Public 
Relations Association at very low prices. All are from 
national lay magazines except Arthur Corey’s Johnny CAN 
Read, 8-page tabloid from San Francisco Examiner. 
Description and order forms from NSPRA, 1201-16th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. @ Summer Institute of Physics, 
sponsored by National Science Foundation, will be held at 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, July 16 to August 17. 
Five semester hours of credit and about 50 stipends are 
available to high school and college teachers of physics @ 
Physical fitness of the nation’s youth and how to improve 
it was major topic of 59th convention of American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Chicago late in March @ Nationa] Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its annual meeting at Atlantic City 
November 23-24 @ DR. TAYLOR T. HICKS, dentist of 
Prescott, Arizona, is new president of National School 
Boards Association. W. A. SHANNON, Morristown, Tenn.., 
superintendent of schools, has been named NSBA executive 
secretary, effective July 1, succeeding Edward M. Tuttle. 
retired © UNESCO Publications Center, U.S.D.A., 475 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, has been designated the only 
source in this country of all UNESCO periodicals, books. 
reports, and pamphlets. Catalogs are available on request @ 
NORMAN KEY, secretary of the National Commission on 
Safety Education (NEA), will participate in the President's 
Western Conference on Traffic Safety May 30-June 1 in 
San Francisco @ FEEL THEIR PULSE: A Guide to 
School Opinion Polling is a 48-page book published in 
March by NSPRA at $1. It provides an excellent guide to 
planning, executing, and interpreting a local survey of 
opinion about the schools @ With $5703 added in Feb- 
ruary to the NEA Building Fund, California’s total contribv- 
tions in life memberships, cash, and pledges came to 
$148,952 as of February 29. This is 42 per cent of the 
five-year quota @ ARTHUR F. COREY, CTA executive 
secretary, has accepted an invitation to membership on the 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION (AASA- 
NEA) for a four-year term beginning July 7. This jointly- 
sponsored, 20-member, 21-year-old Commission is one of 
the most influential educational bodies in the nation. Dwight 
Eisenhower and James B. Conant have served as members. 
EVA M. OTT, principal of Crocker Highlands school in 
Oakland, has served a four-year term @ 


WHO, WHAT, 
AND WHERE 
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SUPPORTERS OF RESOLUTIONS in Congress leading to the establishment of 
UNESCO are shown in this picture with NEA Executive Secretary Givens. Left to 
right are Senator Fullbright of Arkansas, Congressman (now Senator) Mundt of 
South Dakota, the late Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and Givens. The two 
senators secured unanimous approval of the U.S. Senate for the resolution creating 
UNESCO and Congressman Mundt spearheaded a drive in the House resulting 
in a favorable vote with only 41 dissenting. 


WILLARD GIVENS... 


(Continued from page 17) 


Union, crystallized my growing convic- 
tion that my real field was not religious 
education per se, but the larger area 
of public school education where there 
was a dearth of men teachers and need 
for the kind of training I was getting. 
Dr. Franklin H. Giddings with his 
powerful grasp of history and man’s 
role in it, fired me with a zeal to teach 
the kind of history that would build 
the better world he envisaged. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, with his con- 
viction of the value of ideals and his 
inspirational urge to service, showed 
me, through his own skillful teaching, 
a clearer view of American public edu- 
cation. To that, I have given all my 
years of active service, happy because 
[ was doing what I most wished to do. 


Have Known Great Teachers 


My experience as teacher, principal, 
superintendent and finally as executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association has brought me face to face 
with teachers of many kinds. I have 
visited classrooms in countries around 
the world and seen in all of them the 
same range of children from the wide- 
eyed, eager-to-learn ones down to the 
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stolid, unwilling captive, and in every 
land there are teachers doing outstand- 
ing work with those children. 

In a refugee camp in Lebanon I saw 
children seated on fruit boxes in stiff 
little rows, crowded close together 
under a burlap roof held up by poles, 
with no walls to separate them from 
the next group, no pencils, no books, 
no paper—only a dedicated teacher, 
also unequipped, giving an arithmetic 
lesson by rote in English. Certainly 
the qualities of patience and under- 
standing, knowledge of subject matter, 
love of children, and capacity for hard 
work were necessary in that situation, 
and the teaching was being well done. 

I have visited schools in Japan where 
children sat on the floors of unheated 
rooms in winter, but an alert, imagina- 
tive teacher was holding their undi- 
vided attention in an art project— 
drawing pictures of their school lunches 
to send to American children whose 
government had provided them. 

In a Teacher Training Institute in 
Turkey, I saw future teachers being 
impressed with the democratic idea 
that “every one counts one”; that the 
teacher is a leader because he has mas- 
tered that idea and by patient helpful- 
ness must make it easy for others to 
master it. 





| have seen classrooms where strong 
physical courage was the only adit to 
an open defiance of authority, but once 
an opening was made, justice and 
integrity and appreciation worked 
wonders. 

As stated in the September CTA 
Journal, the purpose of this cover series 
and the accompanying articles was “to 
tell the story of a teacher or teachers 
who stand in the shade of our great 
men.” For quick review I have taken 
a summarizing sentence from each to 
illustrate the qualities of a good teacher. 


Herbert Hoover: “It was from her 
that I first heard something about 
the meaning of the word Amer- 
ican.” 

Ralph Bunche: “All spirit and no 
muscle,” he says, but with teachers 
who respected his spirit and were 
willing to train his muscles, he 
became a good athlete with self- 
confidence and an understanding 
of team play which have shown up 
in his diplomatic successes. 


John Steinbeck: “They loved what 
they were doing. They did not 
tell—they catalyzed a burning de- 
sire to know.” They “created in 
me a new thing, a new attitude, a 
new hunger.” 


Walt Disney: “She never scolded me 
and I don't believe she ever 
shamed any of us youngsters with 
discouragements. She saw what 
she regarded as potential talents in 
kids—she tried to understand us 
as individuals.” 


Earl Warren: “My grammar school 
teacher and dear friend,” he says 
of the woman cited for “her stead- 
fast devotion to duty, and to the 
highest principles of education, 
citizenship and moral precepts.” 

Lee Alvin DuBridge: “Her major 
characteristic was her personal in- 
terest in her students.” “He taught 
us in a way that made us learn 
fundamentals most thoroughly.” 
“He taught history as if he had 
actually experienced every event 
himself.” 


Paul Gray Hoffman: “To two of my 
teachers I am indebted for learn- 
ing that there is no substitute for 
work.” 

Lillian Moller Gilbreth: “From my 
earliest school days until now, my 
teachers have contributed much to 
my inspiration and guidance.” 

Since this series has given evidence 

that the influence of teachers has 
played powerfully in the lives of the 
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men presented, it would seem that 
there must be some way to set a pat- 
tern or design for an unforgettable 
teacher. 


The Mark of Character 

Strangely, in all these cases, the 
teachers themselves have not served as 
patterns—none of these men became 
teachers, nor were their teachers artists 





This is a favorite drawing which Dr. and 
Mrs. Givens brought home from a recent 
visit to Japan. Mitsuko Saito, a sixth grade 
girl in a Tokyo elementary school, pre- 
sented it to them to illustrate U.S. aid 


following the war. Translation: “A nice 
little girl of Japan is growing strong on 
school lunches.” 


But they 
honesty and 


or scientists or industrialists. 
traits of 
integrity, wisdom and justice that have 
set them apart in the minds of their 


all possessed 


erstwhile students. They were patient, 
humble and appreciative. They were 
trained both in subject-matter and in 
its presentation. Certainly we can list 
the qualifications and traits of charac- 
ter which go into good teaching, but 
possession of all of them does not 
necessarily make a good teacher. 

For the fully competent teacher we 
must go back to that “dash of some- 
thing” which these men all recognize 
and to which John Steinbeck pays such 
beautiful tribute: “She breathed curi- 
osity into us so that we brought in facts 
or truths shielded in our hands like 
captured fire-flies. She left her signa- 
ture on us, the literature of the teacher 
who writes on minds.” 

It may be a quick smile of under- 
standing; it may be a look of unflinch- 
ing firmness; it may be a gentle pres- 
sure or gay wave of the hand; it may 
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Contra Costa Studies All-Year School 


As the shortage of classrooms becomes 
worse and as the pressures of school taxes 
increase, there are increasing cries for the 
all-year school. The argument goes some- 
thing like this: The schools are extrava- 
gant. They have a large and expensive 
plant, but it lies idle for three months 
every summer. Why doesn’t the school 
operate all year the way industry does? 

Last year this question came up in 
Contra Costa county. It was discussed at 
a meeting called jointly by the Contra 
Costa Taxpayers’ Association and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools. They invited 
several representatives from business, from 
local school districts, and resource persons 
from nearby institutions of higher learning. 

The meeting discussed other places 
where the experiment had been tried. The 
participants explored the reports prepared 
at Los Angeles, Sacramento, Long Beach, 
and San Mateo (reported in CTA Journal, 
March 1952), reports which were not quite 
applicable, they decided, to Contra Costa 
county. Instead of deciding on the spot, 
they instructed the Contra Costa County 
Taxpayers’ Association to review the exist- 
ing research and to prepare a report. Wil- 
liam Zion, CCCTA director of research, 
gathered the evidence; this report is now 
available (620 Las Juntas, Martinez, Cali- 
fornia, price $1.00). 

The Zion report goes directly to the 
heart of the problem: “The committee 
discussed the difference between an en- 
richment program and an economy pro- 
gram—an all-year school which sought to 
enrich the curriculum and offered oppor- 
tunities for remedial work during the sum- 
mer months, as juxtaposed to an all-year 
school designed to spread the usual num- 
ber of students over a twelve month period 





instead of the prevailing nine month 
school year. 
Mr. Zion then compiled a_ thorough 


bibliography, with the additional listing of 
the all-year plan, each argument being 
keyed to the appropriate references. For 





be the friendly atmosphere created by 
a deep love of children; it may be the 
ability to keep still—not to teach some- 
times or it may be a keen sense of 
humor. There are so many things it 
might be—and it can be defined only 
by that pupil who responds to it. 

Goethe says, “A teacher who can 
arouse a feeling for one single good 
action, for one single good poem, 
accomplishes more than he who fills 
our memories with rows on rows of 
natural objects, classified with name 
and form.” 

My experience leads me to believe 
there are thousands of such teachers 
“unhonored and unsung” who for thou- 
sands of boys and girls have had that 
“dash of something” that lifted them to 
the stars. 





example, one disadvantage is that “Teacher- 
pupil-classroom identity would be ham- 
pered,” as pointed out in studies of San 
Mateo county, Los Angeles city, and Fair- 
field (Conn. ). 

The study also includes short summaries 
of actual experience with the all-year plan 
at Newark, Aliquippa (Pa.), Ambridge 
(Pa.), Bluffton (Ind.), and Houston. 

Of greatest interest, of course, are the 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Zion: “The 
most important outcome of this survey is 
the realization that the all-year school 
would represent a fundamental upheaval 
of established community patterns with 
possible but not certain economies. This 
does not come as a surprise; the complica- 
tions and implications of such a_ basic 
change had been discussed by the com- 
mittee in some detail, but the fact remains 
that the all-year plan provides a theoretical 
gain in school housing of 33 per cent 
against which must be poised the mundane 
complications of repairs, school bus sched- 
ules, administrative vacations and the in- 
ertia of habit.” G.E.A. 


Almost 500! 


Charter applications approved by 
CTA board of directors March 31 in- 
cluded the following: 





473—San Marino Teachers Association, 
Los Angeles county. 

474—Susanville Secondary Teachers 
Association, Lassen county. 

475—Mojave Faculty Association, Kern 
county. 

476—South Yolo Education Associa- 
tion, Clarksburg, Yolo county. 

477—Rodeo Teachers Association, Con- 
tra Costa county. 

478—Livermore Elementary Teachers 
Association, Alameda county. 

479—Livingston Elementary School 
Teachers Association, Merced 
county. 

480—San Jose School District Teachers 
Association, Marin county. 

481—Rowland Union Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles county. 

482—Marysville Elementary Teachers 
Association, Yuba county. 

483—Union District Faculty Associa- 
tion, Santa Clara county. 

484—San Francisco State College 
Teachers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 

485—Palmdale Faculty Club, Los An 
geles county. 

486—Red Bluff High School Faculty 
Club, Tehama county 

487—John Swett Union High School 
Teachers Association, Crockett. 
Contra Costa county. 
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Sabbatica 
Calling 


Seeing the world 
should be part of 
a teacher’s education. 


Martha R. Stavely 


F you aren’t already dreaming about 
I your next sabbatical leave, try it 
this week end. You will be amazed 
at what it will do for your morale. And 
that is but a foretaste of what a few 
carefree months can do for your phy- 
sical and mental health. I know. I 
took one. 

The first step is to persuade yourself 
that it is financially possible, especially 
if, as is frequently the case, your board 
hasn't seen the light on granting sabba- 
ticals. But if the board cannot find the 
money to pay full salary for one semes- 
ter or half pay for one entire year out 
of each seven, approach it with a plan 
which provides for time off and pays 
the difference between your salary and 
that of your substitute. 

This actually costs the district noth- 
ing, as the total amount paid is just 
your regular salary, but it pays off 
handsomely in improved morale among 
staff members. Some _ arrangement 
which continues to carry your name on 
the list of those employed is highly 
desirable, as it permits you to continue 
your health insurance and to count the 
year toward retirement eligibility—two 
small items missed if you merely take 
a leave. 


It’s Called Rationalization 


The cautious few should then go 
into a huddle with their yearly account 
books to find out how much they would 
save by not working, and if their ability 

(Continued to next page) 


Miss Stavely is director of guidance at 
Citrus high school, Glendora. She took the 
trip described here three years ago and 
subsequently wrote a book about her ad- 
ventures titled “Freighter Fever” (Pageant). 
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THE NEW CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS met for luncheon April 14 
during State Council meeting. Shown in foreground and around table are: Helen 
Von Garden, J. Stanley Brode, Assistant Secretary Mary Ball, John H. Palmer, 
Stenographer Helen Johnson, Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey, Sarah Carter, 
Ben Kellner, Mary Catherine Smith, President Jack Rees, Vice-Presiaent Mary 


Stewart Rhodes, and Jack Robinson. 


Columbia Project Spurred 


Children of state contribute to fund for restoration of historic 
school; results will not be known until drives are completed. 


The little red brick school house in 
Columbia Historic State Park had good 
reason to ring its old bell last month 
over the exciting news that the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education ap- 
proved the Columbia project. Boys and 
girls in California’s largest school dis- 
trict will participate in the collection of 
money to restore the two-story gold 
rush school in the Mother Lode. 

A final report on the project and the 
status of the Columbia school fund was 
to have appeared in this issue of the 
Journal. However, many districts sched- 
uled the wind-up of their local cam- 
paigns for April and May. As copy 
deadline for the Journal was April 16, 
only a fraction of the total districts par- 
ticipating had reported their “gold” 
strikes. Included in the many districts 
not yet reporting collections (upon 
arrival of the last stage coach) were 
many of California’s largest school 
districts. 

Even so, it can be reported that 
$15,643.31 has been stored in the Wells 
Fargo vault, and every day the stage 
brings in a heavy money box marked 
“Columbia School.” It will be summer 
time before a final accounting can be 
made and the success of the project 
accurately assessed. 

In the meantime, the express office 
will be open day and night until the 


Paul Bijelland, president of the Long 
Beach Teachers Association, presented to 
Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey a 


substantial check at the Council meet- 


ing. The money was the contribution of 
the children of Long Beach Public Schools 
to the Columbia restoration fund. 


last day of school in June, with an 
assayer on duty to weigh each ship- 
ment. There is still plenty of time for 
prospecting. 

The sheriff and the stage office re- 
port that some of the shipments have 
been delayed by rain and rough roads 
but not a single cent has been lost to 
bandits and holdup men. 

—William H. Barton. 





SABBATICAL... 
(Continued from Page 27) 


to rationalize is half as well developed 
as I think it is, they will shortly be 
thoroughly convinced that they cannot 
possibly afford not to take a leave! Or 
at least they will discover that the cost 
of a year off is much less than they 
had thought. 

Fortunately, Uncle Sam goes on a 
“no work—no pay” policy, so you can 
start the Amount Saved If I Take a 
Leave List with 20 to 25 per cent of 
your normal salary—the slice ordinarily 
separated from your pay check by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. To this 
add your rent, if you rent, or compute 
your income on the basis of the rent 
you would receive if you choose to rent 
your own home. Next add the figure 
which is your best guess of the amount 
that you would save if you take your 
car out of circulation—gas, oil, service 
charges, rubber, insurance. But you 
can take it from here. 

The next step involves matching the 
expendable figure in your savings ac- 
count with the price tag attached to 
various travel plans. For this operation, 
get all possible information, including 
the latest edition of a freight boat trip 
list from the closest freight boat travel 
agency. 

I settled for a round the world trip 
involving three Scandinavian freighters, 
which gave me 91 unforgettable days 
at sea, (board, room, and transporta- 
tion) for considerably less than the 
round the world ticket alone by air. 


Foreign Ships Best 

Foreign ships are always less expen- 
sive than American, as you get the 
advantage of the current exchange rate 
in addition to the lower labor costs. 
Besides, it makes the entire trip, Ameri- 
can port to American port, an adven- 
ture in foreign lands—with an interest- 
ing slant on food, customs, and 
conversation. 

Possible variations are almost end- 
less. Round the world trips take at least 
three or four months but may be ex- 
tended indefinitely by stopovers any- 
where. Temporary jobs are sometimes 
available in these port cities, though 
it is always wise to check with the 
American consul before accepting one 
to be sure that you are not jeopardizing 
your tourist status. 

I was offered a clerical job in a tour- 
ist agency in Singapore, where my com- 
mand of English, secretarial ability, 
and recent travel experience seemed to 
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Merced Sets Out to Improve 


Its Personnel Relations 


Board member outlines program in which teachers 


will help in selection, evaluation, and promotion 


Donn B. Chenoweth 


Principles and purposes of a district personnel committee as outlined in this 
article are not new to anyone familiar with the publication of the statewide Joint 
Committee on Personnel Procedures, a cooperative activity of the CTA and Cali- 
fornia School Boards Association. The source of this declaration, however, does 


add a new element. 


After intensive preliminary study by teachers, board members and administra- 
tion on problems of salary scheduling, finance, and personnel relationships and 
policies, it was Mr. Chenoweth, a member of the Merced city board of education, 
who offered this broad definition of the proposed personnel committee’s functions. 

His statement of reasons for the proposal and the confidence he expresses in 
the ability of the professional staff to assume increased responsibility in selection, 
evaluation, assistance, salary placement and promotion of colleagues is a real 
tribute to the teachers of Merced. This offers another outstanding example of the 
maturity of the teaching profession, and its readiness to meet the challenge of 


self-determination and self-discipline. 


The statement below was presented by the author to the board March 15; it 
was approved, and the joint committee here suggested is being organized. 


have some commercial value. I also 
discovered that some schools sponsored 
by American church groups could use 
a substitute teacher if one were avail- 
able on the spot, although it is very 
difficult to get assurance of such open- 
ings from New York before embarking. 

Export-import firms doing business 
with America are another likely spot 
for temporary openings, and sometimes 
one can arrange to buy gift items on a 
commission for stores in this country. 
Then there is always the possibility 
of selling short stories, photography, 
and color slides, if one is good enough. 


Shorter Trips, Too 

If a round the world jaunt sounds a 
bit too ambitious, shorter freighter 
trips are available. Why not play with 
the idea of spending several weeks on 
a Mississippi River boat exactly like 
that used in the days of Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi?” Or a 2200 
mile cruise through the Great Lakes? 
Or a one to six week Caribbean holiday 
aboard a banana boat? 

But whether it be Panama, Africa, 
Ceylon, Bali, or Alaska calling, happy 
landing! See you there. 


UR district with its 140 certificated 
personnel is purchasing each 

year approximately $700,000 worth of 
brains. It would seem incumbent on us 
to utilize to the fullest extent possible 
the ideas of these people serving our 
district. In order to do this, I am rec- 
ommending that a Joint Committee for 
Planned Personnel Policies be formed. 


This committee will provide a_ not- 
able opportunity for the teachers and 
the Board to increase harmony and 
team work, and to subsequently pro- 
vide better instruction for the children 
by clearly defining in one place planned 
personnel policies. 

All of this is not entirely my idea. 
Elements of this have been considered 
by various individuals and board mem- 
bers for some time. Many of these 
thoughts have been recorded in pubii- 
cations. I am just attempting to crys- 
tallize all of these in one place at this 
time. In presenting this proposal, | 
would like to remark that this is an 
attempt to point the direction but not 
limit it. We want to leave latitude for 
individual expression, a wide area for 
the free exchange of ideas. Cooperation 
of effort and contribution of knowledge 
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are the common goals of our education 
family. 

What do we hope to accomplish by 
a joint committee? Well, here is a 
broad statement of purpose. Through 
this committee we want to provide the 
greatest possible opportunity for teach- 
ers and assistants to participate in 
school operation and management. We 
want to upgrade the profession by 
encouraging teachers to accept a greater 
degree of responsibility in school 
matters. 

We want to establish personnel poli- 
cies upon which the Board, administra- 
tion and teachers can stand with 
confidence and solidarity. We all want to 
work together in harmony and with a 
full feeling of security and high morale. 


We want to free the superintendent 
from details, so that he may assist the 
board in establishing broad policies of 
school operation; initiating their action. 
and evaluating their performance. 


Our aim is to place the welfare of the 
students above the interest of pressure 
groups or individuals who may seek to 
dominate the schools or to promote 
selfish interests. We want to help 
insure the children of our district a 
better education through the recruit- 
ment and the retention of the best 
teachers possible. 


To accomplish these purposes men- 
tioned above, the Joint Committee for 
Planned Personnel Policies will have to 
establish principles to follow and gen- 
eral procedures of operation. A few 
suggestions along those lines are men- 
tioned here. 


Principles to Follow 


1. In all relationships with the child, 
the school, the community, and with 
other members of the staff, all certified 
personnel shall be governed by the 
principles of the Code of Ethics for 
California teachers. Problems in ethics 
will be handled by the Administration 
and the Faculty Club Ethics Commit- 
tee, not the personnel committee. 


2. Residence, religion, sex, race, 
marital status and age are not factors 
to consider in reemployment or tenure 
except as modified by the committee 
and approved by the Board of 
Education. 


3. Tenure is for the competent— 
not for the retention of the inferior. 
Teachers shall be granted tenure on a 
merit basis under the principles and 
conditions worked out by the commit- 
tee and approved by the Board of 
Education. Teachers who accept ten- 
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ure shall accept responsibilities which 
permanent status implies. 


Procedures of Operation 


1. The committee will review all 
present statements of personnel poli- 
cies, assimilate their own suggestions, 
and incorporate all into one booklet 
form. The compendium of information 
would then be presented to the Board 
for its adoption as a consistent person- 
nel policy of the district. 


2. The committee will have to set 
up rules and regulations for its own 
operation. This will include a chain 
of command procedure and the delega- 
tion of specific responsibilities to mem- 
bers of the committee. Also, it will 
include a method for handling com- 
plaints of personnel. 


3. This committee will assist with 
pre-employment interviews whenever 
possible. It will assist in interviewing 
and recommending candidates for pro- 
motion in the system. It will assist in 
the evaluation of personnel for salary 
schedule position. 


4. This committee will be respon- 
sible for setting up the individual “201” 
files on all certified personnel. All 
pertinent records — pro and con — will 
be maintained there and made available 
to the Superintendent, the Board and 
to the individual in a manner and 
method which protects the interests of 
those concerned. 


5. Standards of Performance on the 
job shall be established by the com- 
mittee as well as instruments for their 
evaluation. The committee would have 
to develop the type of evaluation report 
to be used and the frequency and time 
of its use. It is suggested that the 
principal concerned make a report; that 
the committee make an independent 
report when tenure is concerned; and 
that the superintendent make his report. 
All reports to be of the same form and 
to be placed in the individual’s “201” 
file. 


6. The committee will assist in the 
advancement and growth requirements 
evaluation of all certified personnel. 


I would like to suggest that the com- 
mittee on personnel consist of 6 persons 
—3 from the administration and 3 from 
the teaching staff. It would consist of 
the assistant superintendent, a cur- 
riculum coordinator or consultant, one 
principal and three tenure teachers 
elected by the Faculty Club. 


It would behoove the Board and the 
Faculty Club to select the best quali- 
fied individuals for this committee. 


The chairman of this committee will 
undoubtedly have to do a substantial 
part of the initial work required to get 
the committee into operation. This 
committee would necessarily have to 
proceed slowly at first; then as experi- 
ence is gained, move more rapidly. 
Also, this committee should have access 
to the Board in regular or executive 
session. 


The ideas suggested here are just 
some of those to be considered and 
incorporated, but consideration and 
study should not be limited just to 
those specifically mentioned in this 
report. 


Schools are big business and should 
be founded on good business prac- 
tices. Essentially in our efforts as a 
Board we deal in the commodity of 
“People.” Therefore, we must provide 
for the widest possible contribution 
from these people — contribution in 
effort and cooperation in carrying out 
ideas. 


It is with this hope that I recom- 
mend the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Planned Personnel Poli- 
cies. The proof of this idea will lay in 
what is done now; not on what has 
been said or recorded here. 


Citations 


Harvey C. McGee, editor and publisher 
of the Placerville Times, gght, and Dwight 
Mitchell, center, of the San Jose Mercury- 
News were handed certificates of merit by 
Dr. Robert C. Gillingham, CTA president, 
at the State Council April 13. 

Both newspapermen had received 
plaques from Education Writers Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City last February “for 
outstanding contributions to the cause of 
public education.” They were among 13 
writers honored in the nation, selected from 
five categories. 

Mr. McGee heads a staff which has 
consistently and constructively given full 
coverage to school news in El Dorado 
county. Mr. Mitchell wrote a series of 
articles on overcrowding in the schools and 
local teacher morale. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


for the summer months 


MAY 


6-8—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; board of managers 
meeting; Sacramento. 

9-11—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; state convention; 
Sacramento. 

11—CASSA representative council; 
Fresno. 

12—CTA Central Coast Section; coun- 
cil meeting; Salinas. 


12—California School Library Asso- 
ciation; annual spring — business 
meeting; Modesto. 

12—CTA Northern Section; council 


meeting; Redding. 

12—California Scholarship Federation; 
northern region convention; Stock- 
ton. 

12—CTA_ Southern 
meeting; Los Angeles. 

19—California Association for Child- 
hood Education; executive board 
meeting; Fresno. 


Section; council 


19—CTA Southern Section; new presi- 
dents’ meeting; Los Angeles. 

20-23—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; San Francisco. 

24-26—State Board of 
Fresno. 


Education; 


25—CTA Bay Section; board of direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 

26—CTA North Coast Section; presi- 
dents’ orientation meeting; Ben- 
bow. 

26—CTA Northern Section; local presi- 
dents’ meeting; Marysville. 

26—CTA Northern Section; committee 
chairmen meeting; Marysville. 

26-27—California School Board Asso- 
ciation; executive board meeting; 
Los Angeles. 

27-29—Fourth Annual Conservation 
Work Conference; Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. 

28—CTA Section Secretaries meeting; 
San Francisco. 
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JUNE 
1—CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy; meeting; San Francisco. 
2—CTA State Board of 
meeting; San Francisco. 


Directors; 


17—California Agricultural Teachers 
Association; governing board meet- 
ing; San Luis Obispo. 

18-22—California Agricultural Teach- 
ers Association; 37th annual state 
conference, Cal Poly, San Luis 
Obispo; skills week follows June 
99.97 


mai be 

21—CTA Bay Section Board of Direc- 
tors; meeting; San Francisco. 

26-30—N ational 
Teacher Education and 
sional Standards; 11th 
conference; Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Parkland, Washington. 


Commission on 
Profes- 
national 


JULY 
1-6—NEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY; 
Portland, Oregon. 
2-3—National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, NEA; annual summer con- 
ference; Corvallis, Oregon. 
8-20—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; national conference; 
Lewis & Clark College, Portland. 
9-12—Executive Secretaries of 11 
Western States; meeting; East 
Sound, Orcas Island, Washington. 
9-14—National School Public Rela- 
tions meeting; San Francisco. 
9-20—NEA Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals; 15th annual 
summer conference; Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
12-14——State Board of Education; San 
Luis Obispo. 
AUGUST 
23—CTA Section Secretaries meeting; 
Los Angeles. 
24—CTA Section Officers meeting; Los 
Angeles. 
25—CTA State Board of 
meeting; Los Angeles. 
26-29—CTA Seminar of Local Associa- 
tion Presidents; Whittier College. 


Directors 


Effective 
STUDY 


is our goal 


]. D. Andes 


A old but still fundamental problem 
of the schools is to teach pupils 
to study effectively. The importance 
of this problem is significant if one 
considers the cost to pupils when they 
are not given the opportunity to de- 
velop effective habits of study and work 
for which they must pay throughout 
life. 

I have concluded that there is a 
general lack of awareness and under- 
standing by many educators (including 
teachers and administrators) concern- 
ing the psychology of learning and the 
belated task of teaching pupils how to 
study effectively. By taking a quick 
look at the teaching-learning process in 
many of our secondary school class- 
rooms, I note the traditional assign- 
study-recite pattern in far too many 
instances. Text-reading (sometimes 
orally done by the entire class) is the 
kind of study most often found in 
classrooms of academic subjects. This 
kind of study does not line up with 
what modern psychology tells us about 
effective learning. 


Do Students Study? 
Modern psychology interprets study 


The pupil should want 
something, do 


as learning. 
something, perceive 
something, and get satisfaction from 
the learning experience. The modern 
psychology of learning emphasizes mo- 
tivation, problem solving, interpersonal 
relations, and use of whatever is 
learned. The pupil learns through self- 
He must actually experience 
what he is supposed to learn. He re- 
sponds to situations as a whole, involv- 
ing his mental, emotional, social, and 
physical self in solving the problems 
of learning. He must learn to reason 
clearly and constructively, and to think 
through problems to correct solutions. 

Teaching pupils how to study effec- 


activity. 


(Continued to page 32) 


Mr. Andes is assistant superintendent of 
instruction in the Richmond schools. 
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Standard is exploring 40 countries* to 


keep America’s oil reserves the highest in history 
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Progress in the West means 
4’2 million more 
cars by 1965 
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SWAMP BUGGIES, snowmobiles — even helicopters — are 
used by Standard’s geologists, who seek petroleum throughout 
the free world and in 33 U.S. states. Our search never ends. 
Last year, in the Western Hemisphere alone, Standard invested 
$134 million in exploration, drilled 107 test wells. We added 
nearly three times as much oil to reserves as we brought from 
the ground. But U.S. consumption rises steadily. It’s now over 
9 million barrels per day and expected to increase 14 within 
10 years. So in 1956 we’ll again invest many millions in explora- 


tion, drill scores of new wells—seeking the oil you’ll use tomorrow. — e 





* Includes operations of affiliated companies in the Eastern Hemisphere 


ws STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


puts petroleum progress to work for you “ 
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EFFECTIVE STUDY... 
(Continued from page 30) 


tively means that the teacher needs to 
understand how pupils learn, how pu- 
pils grow and develop and have indi- 
vidual differences, what goals are to be 
achieved, and what study methods are 
appropriate for use and practice to 
accomplish the goals. Real learning is 
concerned with the transfer value of 
what is learned—the pupil controls 
what he has learned, understands it, 
can recall it, and can apply it in new 
situations. Teaching pupils to study 
effectively can promote real learning. 

Psychological characteristics aiding 
study include learning to focus atten- 
tion, responding to motivation, develop- 
ing efficient habits, planning time and 
study carefully, and doing self evalua- 
tion. In terms of these characteristics, 
study is the concentration of attention 
upon a series of activities for the pur- 
pose of satisfying a felt need. 


Guidance Is Necessary 


Teacher guidance, especially helpful 
to establish effective study, includes: 
(1) careful pre-planning, (2) making 
assignments which motivate the pupil, 
(3) providing concrete challenging ma- 
terials and suggesting timely topics and 
realistic practical problems, (4) pro- 
moting interpersonal relations that fur- 
nish incentives for learning, (5) en- 
couraging pupil initiative in setting 
their own meaningful goals. (6) super- 
vising to see that appropriate study 
methods are used, and (7) opportunity 
for practicing and using what is learned. 

Teaching is no longer an assign- 
study-recite pattern in the modern 
school, but the guiding of learning. The 
teacher cheats the pupil of part of his 
education unless he permits him to en- 
gage in all three of the closely related 
aspects of a learning situation: plan- 
ning the experience, carrying it out, 
and evaluating it. Guiding pupils’ study 
becomes a recognized responsibility of 
the teacher who must present to all 
the pupils the study techniques and 
methods which experiment and experi- 
ence have proved to be most effective. 
In the modern conception of learning, 
pupils attack and study problems of 
recognized importance. Modern teach- 
ing identifies study with learning which 
includes instruction in how to study 
and practice under supervision. 

Through application of what we al- 
ready know about learning and about 
pupils, we can teach pupils how to 
study effectively. Teachers and admin- 
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Speaking of Figures... 


We must find ways of meeting the language 
arts needs of mathematics students 


Max Bell 


F you listen in at almost any gather- 
ing of mathematics teachers, you 
will hear: “My students simply cannot 
read the textbook.” “I have many who 
can handle the mechanics of algebra 
but are lost in its application.” “The 
students cannot undertake new assign- 
ments independently, due to incompre- 
hension of the text.” “Few of my stu- 
dents can adequately explain problems 
they have solved.” 

After having heard these and similar 
statements over and over again, I am 
convinced that one of the major reasons 
for low achievement in mathematics 
courses is basically a language arts 
deficiency. This statement should not 
be interpreted as a criticism of the 
teaching of language arts; I shall not 
attempt to “pass the buck.” But if 
educators in both fields (mathematics 
and language arts) recognize the prob- 
lems involved, then it may be possible 
to work out methods which will aid 
in raising the achievement level of 
mathematics students. First, let’s con- 
sider some of the difficulties that arise. 


Stumble on Word Problems 


It is a well-known fact that most 
students have more difficulty with the 
word-problem type of mathematics 
than with any other phase. How often 
we hear them say, “I like this course, 
all except those word problems.” A 
simple illustration will quickly indicate 
why this is so. Here are two ways of 
stating a certain mathematical rela- 
tionship: 

(1) X?—5X=—6. 

(2) If, when five times a number is 

subtracted from the square of 





istrators should take immediate steps 
in their respective situations to concen- 
trate on the problem and to work out 
ways of teaching effective study habits. 














that number, the remainder is 
minus six, what are the possible 
values for the number? 


Both (1) and (2) are basically the 
same problem, but stated in very dif. 
ferent ways. It is to be expected that 
a student with poor reading ability and 
poor vocabulary would have little if 
any success with the latter type. Ob- 
viously, the purpose would guide the 
teacher as to which form to use in the 
presentation. If the purpose were to 
simply develop ability in algebraic 
manipulation, then the equation form 
would be in order. The word form of 
the problem would be useful in devel- 
oping ability to translate actual situa- 
tions into algebraic notation. 























And why is this so very important? 
When you get right down to it, all the 
problems in the world were originally 
word problems. The ability to change 
word thoughts into mathematical ex- 
pressions is one of our main objectives, 
since this enables one to make use of 
known mathematical devices in finding 
solutions to all types of problems. This 
concept indicates the absolute neces- 
sity for students to have a solid foun- 
dation in language arts before attempt- 
ing to do much in the field of mathe- 
matics. 



















Consider Size and Sort 






Incidentally, Hogben gave us some- 
thing to think about along this line. He 
spoke of mathematics as being a size 
language, while referring to the ordi- 
nary language as sort language. Before 
one can usefully describe the size of 
something, he must necessarily be able 
to describe the sort of thing to which 

(Continued to page 34) 













Mr. Bell is on the faculty of Mt. San 
Antonio junior college and was formerly 
chairman of the mathematics department 
at Puente union high school. 
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up-to-date from Pell to Pele 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines ... and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 





SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. N. H. Gilbert, Director 
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School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 

the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


*Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ...«a 32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 
pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
BEN. F. DAVIS, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
2171 Oakhaven Drive, Duarte, Cali- 
fornia (Former Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Houston, 
Principal and teacher in California 
schools) 





179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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HERE’S some of the world’s 
best scenery, and the world’s 
longest dome ride (2881 miles 

WHERE THERE’S Vancouver to Montreal) all 
MORE TO SEE...FROM in one sightseeing package. 


You ride The Canadian... 

The ( , abounding in comfort and 
luxury features for coach and 

first class —at no extra fare. 

, Or you may ride the con- 

CANADIAN PACIFIC'S NEW veniently scheduled, dome- 


SCENIC DOME TRAIN equipped Dominion. 












s « TORONTO + MONTREAL. RETURN ANY U.S. LINE* 
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*Only a few dollars more rail 
fare from California points, 
returning any U.S. line. Ask 
about Family Fare plans. 








Make reservations with your 
local travel agent or see Ca- 
nadian Pacific: 185 Post St., 
San Francisco 8, DOuglas 
2-0134, or 530 West Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, MIchigan 8337. 








BANFF ROUTE EAST 












To me this is another 
way of saying that the ability to solve 
mechanically a mathematics problem 
is worthless without the co-existence of 
the ability to apply that problem to a 
real situation. Here is one further illus- 
tration on this point: It is possible to 


he is referring. 


teach a non-reader to be an expert 
handler of algebraic equations. But 
what good has been accomplished? The 
cart has been placed before the horse, 
He has been taught size language be- 
fore sort language. 


Can't Study Alone 


A second difficulty which points to 
language arts deficiency is the problem 
of independent study. By the time a 
student reaches eleventh grade, he 
should be doing a great deal of study- 
ing “on his own.” Yet many mathe- 
matics teachers inform me that inde- 
pendent study of new material is almost 
impossible in their groups. The teacher 
must lead the students through vir- 
tually every sentence in the book. Now, 
this is not so true in other fields; why do 
students have so much more difficulty 
getting anything out of the mathematics 
text? Could it be that mathematics 
books are not being written for the 
proper level of comprehension? I do 
not think this is the cause, for many 
recent texts are authored by leading 
educators who, of all people, should 
be aware of this prerequisite. Such 
books still make difficult reading for 
high school kids. No, the trouble lies 
elsewhere. 

Pick up a social studies textbook and 
read a page or two. Then select a 
mathematics text written for the same 
level and read a page in it. If your 
selections are representative, you will 
observe (1) that a slower reading rate 
is required for mathematical material, 
(2) that the mathematics text contains 
many more technical terms, and (3) 
that many common words take on a 
different meaning in the mathematical 
context. 

The point which I wish to make is 
that the type of reading required of a 
mathematics student is different from 
the ordinary type of reading. Most 
people learning to read are taught from 
the very beginning to cut down on the 
number of eye fixations necessary to 
comprehend a sentence. This is fine 
for most reading material, but it does 
not work for mathematical material. 


Then here is the mathematics stu- 
dent’s dilemma: He has been taught 
to read rapidly, to scan as much as 
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possible, and to avoid dwelling on any 
one word; yet, when he tries this out 
on a mathematical passage he usually 
fails to grasp the full meaning. His 
typical response is, “I just don’t under- 
stand anything about it.” He is unable 
to even tell the teacher what he fails 
to understand about it. And it is dif- 
ficult to change one’s reading habits at 
the high school level. 


He Must Analyze 

The mathematics student needs to 
master a special method of reading 
which might be called analytical read- 
ing. That is, it requires a careful 
analysis of each and every word used 
This involves slowing 
accompanied by 


in a sentence. 
the rate of reading, 
special vocabulary work. 

Up to this point the discussion has 
centered around reading difficulties. 
But the average mathematics student 
has other language arts needs. He very 
often gets little from classroom lectures 
and explanations, and this may be 
caused by many factors. Prominent 
among these factors are vocabulary 
deficiency, the inability to listen ef- 
fectively, and the inability to take 
adequate notes. 

The ability to express oneself is also 
very necessary to the mathematics 
student. Due to the technical flavor 
of the subject, most students are reluc- 
tant when called on to explain, answer 
questions, or demonstrate. Those that 
make the attempt usually have diffi- 
culty expressing their ideas. The same 
problem arises when we try to get 
students to ask questions. It is so often 
obvious that a student has a question 
but is unable to ask it. 


Ways to Teach 

So these are some of the needs; now 
what can be done to alleviate this 
situation? 

(1) Make 
and concrete experiences in mathema- 
The abstractness of the 
with the 


more use of visual aids 


tics courses. 
subject demands a “tie-in” 
concrete. 

(2) Encourage students to make up 
their own word problems. This often 
leads to insight regarding the relation 
between language and mathematical 
devices. 

3) Require mathematics students 
to maintain vocabulary lists, making 
special note of technical terms and 
words that have a different meaning in 
the mathematical context. I see no 
reason why spelling and vocabulary 
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work should be shunned in the mathe- 
“break” 


matics courses. It affords a 
from the usual routine and should be 
very beneficial to the students. 
(4) Emphasize mathematics itself as 
a language. 
) Through proper guidance, group 
Reading 
prime 


students according to ability. 
comprehension should take a 
position in this procedure. 

(6) Make more careful selection of 
textbooks, keeping in mind the level 
of the group. 

(7) Promote closer 
cooperation between the language arts 
and mathematics departments. 


correlation and 


ANOTHER QUESTION 


Overseas School 
and Retirement 


Q. If I accept a position in an armed 
forces school overseas for two years, 
what will be my status in the California 
Teachers Retirement system during that 
period? Will I be able to buy into the 
retirement system for those years by 
paying the same percentage of my sal- 
ary as I would if teaching in this state? 

Ans. A teaching position in the 
armed forces schools overseas does not 
constitute military service, and any 
years you spend in that capacity would 


not be counted as service toward retire- 


ment in California. It would not be 
possible for you to “buy in” any credit 
for those years. 

However, the 
in your California 
otherwise jeopardize your status in the 
Teachers Retirement system. 


two-year interruption 


service does not 


HELPFUL GUIDE 


VACATIONS ABROAD, UNESCO, Vol. 
VIII, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, 180 pages, April 
1956, $1.00. 

For teachers planning to go abroad this 
summer, UNESCO has published its eighth 
edition of Vacations Abroad, 180-page 
book listing activities, study tours, hostels, 
holiday camps and centers. 

In the single volume descriptions are 
given in English, Spanish, and French. A 
section on vacation scholarships lists sources 
of financial aid available to persons wish- 
ing to participate in certain types of 
activities abroad. 


CORRECTION: Title of the first book 
review on page 36 of the March CTA 
Journal was incorrectly stated as “Public 
Education and the Future of America.” 
The Educational Policies Commission pub- 
lication should have been titled MAN- 
POWER AND EDUCATION. 


Come, 


take a real look! 


Nature’s Ways made understandable 
at the 


AUDUBON CAMP 


use 
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of California 


in the High Sierra near Donner Pass 


ber |. 


Write today for 1956 brochure 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
2426 Bancroft Way 


* Daily field trips of discovery led by 
trained naturalists. 

¢ Two semester units upper division col- 
lege credit optional. 

e Five two-week sessions, June 24-Septem- 


Berkeley, Calif. 
































24th Annual 


INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
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PAUL BUNYAN OF 
THE SIERRA 


(Continued from page 14) 


conservation not only for protection of 
scenic wonders but also as a practical 
necessity for maintaining watersheds 


essential to agricultural development. 


His supreme appeal for saving Amer- 
ican forests appeared in the Atlantic 
in which he said, 
“Every other civilized nation in the 


Monthly in 1898, 


world has been compelled to take care 
of its forests.” Our government, on the 
other hand, “like a rich and foolish 
spendthrift,” has allowed its heritage 
“to be sold and plundered and wasted 
at will.” 

The fact that Muir remained fear- 
less and refused to stand in awe of any 
man as a missionary of Nature was 
aptly #lustrated during the three days 
Theodore Roosevelt spent with him at 
Yosemite. When the President began 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it 





proves interesting and useful 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—written for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 


mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make sple ndid material and serve well asa 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parents informed on var- 
ious phases of your program. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story famili ar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


“Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension. 


books, report cards, ways of dealing with 
emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 
should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
is visitor’s day”’ will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome. 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatizations 
help convey the broad scope of your work. 















talking about Muir 
promptly queried, “Mr. Roosevelt, 
when are you going to get beyond the 
boyishness of killing things . . . Are you 
not getting far enough along to leave 
that off?” 

To which the President replied, 
“Muir, I guess you are right.” It was 
reported that Roosevelt went right on 
hunting after this incident, but pre. 
sumably “for museum purposes, rather 
than for pure sport.” 

Certainly Roosevelt’s visit with Muir 
had far-reaching results for conserva- 
tion. As he stopped in Sacramento 
after leaving Yosemite, Roosevelt said. 
“No small part of the prosperity of 
California . . . depends upon preserva- 
tion of her water supply; and the water 
supply cannot be preserved unless the 
forests are preserved... . 

“I ask for the preservation of other 
forests on grounds of wise and far. 
sighted economic policy. . . . We are 
not building this country of ours for a 
day. It is to last through the ages.” 


shooting game, 


Influential Opponents 


Fighting for the protection of natural 
resources, however, proved to be a 
mounting task for Muir until the end 
of his days. He became embroiled in 
the struggle to protect the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, “a counterpart” of 
Yosemite 20 miles distant. 

During the drawn-out battle which 
had much to do with undermining 
Muir’s health in his later days, poli- 
ticians poked fun at Muir, called him 
a sentimentalist, and attacked his 
character. 

Nature’s missionary, however, fought 
fiercely with his writing, developing a 
group of leaders and followers who 
aided in the struggle; and they con- 
tinued to support the cause after his 
death. Even though the effort to pro- 
tect Hetch Hetchy was eventually lost, 
Muir’s disciples, inspired by his exam- 
ple and aided by his powerful books 
and articles, eventually went on to 
achieve the establishment of the Na- 
tional Park Service as well as creation 
of a system of parks and national mon- 
uments to be under Federal supervision. 
To the intrepid Scottish outdoorsman 
with seven-league boots, millions of 
Americans owe a lasting debt of 
enjoyment. 


Distinguished Friends 

Like Roosevelt, President William 
Howard Taft also asked Muir to guide 
him when he visited the Sierra. Taft 
liked teasing the great Californian, and 
slyly suggested that Yosemite valley 
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would make a fine farm, and that its 
entrance was an excellent place for a 
dam. 

“Why!” roared Muir, “this is Nature’s 
cathedral, a place to worship in... .” 

The President paused gravely, and 
then with a chuckle, “I suppose you 
know, Mr. Muir, that several people in 
San Francisco are very much worried 
because I asked you to come here with 
me today.” 

During this hectic period in which 
commercial interests worked cleverly to 
influence the Chief Executive and 
Congress on their behalf to plunder 
forests and other resources, one of 
Muir’s able allies was the Sierra Club, 
which he helped found in San Fran- 
cisco in 1892. The great conservation- 
ist was elected president, an office 
which he held until his death from 
pneumonia at California Hospital in 
Los Angeles Christmas eve, 1914. 

Purposes of the Sierra Club, accord- 
ing to its “Articles of Incorporation,” 
were “to explore, enjoy, and render 
accessible the mountain regions of the 
Pacific Coast, to publish authentic infor- 
mation concerning them; to enlist the 
support and cooperation of the people 
and the government in preserving the 
forests and other natural resources of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains.” 

In addition to the Sierra Club, other 
important partners who joined Muir in 
his life-long work included scientists, 
educators, Congressmen, and even men 
like the railroad magnate, E. H. Harri- 
man. But none were more important 
than Muir’s family. He married Louise 
Strentzel, daughter of one of the earliest 
scientific horticulturalists of California 
and a large landowner in Contra Costa 
county. The Muirs had two daughters, 
Wanda and Helen, whom the naturalist 
dearly loved. 

It was Muir’s wife who would arrange 
for him to go back to his mountain 
wilderness when he became worn and 
tired, and who finally contrived to sell 
or lease much of their ranch lands. 
This was to enable Muir to write and 
have time for exploration around the 
world. While she was still alive, Muir 
insisted that his wife be the final critic 
of whatever he wrote. It was she, 
through her selflessness and understand- 
ing, who thus enabled Muir to continue 
his role of national leadership for many 
years. 


His Name Remains 

When Muir was 74, a niece com- 
mented, “Even in his old age, Uncle 
John is the most alive man I ever 
knew.” 


lt was easy to understand why a 
glacier in Alaska, a national monument 
in California, a gorge in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, a beautiful outlook on the 
campus of the University of Wisconsin, 
and other points, including many 
schools on the Pacific Coast, were 
named after this master naturalist, 
greatest authority of his time on 
glaciers; botanist, geologist, lecturer, 
adventurer, inventor, and writer. 

Edwin Teale, in his The Wilderness 
World of John Muir, picks this observa- 
tion by the great man to point up his 
philosophy and his contribution to the 


For class graduation trips... 
Choose any destination, any route, 
any time. Your class travels to- 
gether in modern, private coaches, 


with skilled drivers ... even over- 
night hotel stops can be arranged! 





beginnings of conservation in the U.S.: 
“In God’s wilderness lies the hope of 
the world—the great, fresh, unblighted, 
unredeemed wilderness. The galling 
hardness of civilization drops off, and 
the wounds heal ere we are aware.” 


Likened to Thoreau 


Henry Fairfield Osborn, president of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and senior geologist of the U.S. 
Geologic Survey, compared Muir to 
Thoreau. Among similarities suggested 
were (1) his mechanical ability and 
fondness for handling tools; (2) his 





For a thrilling, low-cost vacation 
Explore great cities, National 
Parks! Choose from 40 Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, travel, 
sightseeing attractions, escort 
services—at one low price. 


Choose an Escorted Tour 


For gay weekends, shopping trips 
Frequent daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You arrive 
at heart-of-town terminals, close 
to theaters, stores, hotels. Easy on 
your budget, too. 


Go Greyhound! 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
JUNE 19 and JULY 23 


19 5 6 


Teacher Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM JR. HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 
in regular sessions July 2 to July 13 


FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP PACIFIC MARINE STATION 


June 19 to June 29 regular & intersession (June 10-18) 
COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY 



















June 24 to August 12 PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP June 19 to July 22 

July 23 to August 4 AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
(Earn from | to 14 units ASIAN STUDIES, in San 
in C.O.P. Summer Sessions) Francisco, regular sessions 






ONE EASY TRAVEL DECISION 
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CARRY NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Wherever they decide to go, travelers all agree on one part of their plans... National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. It’s like taking their bank with them when funds are in this safe, 
spendable form. Here’s why this famous travel currency is known as ‘‘The Traveler’s Friend’’: 





e Refunded promptly if lost or stolen e Accepted around the globe like cash 
e Cost only 75¢ per $100; issued in handy denominations e Buy them at your bank 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 
Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















close identification with Nature; (3) 
his interpretation of the religious spirit 
of Nature; (4) his happiness in solitude 
with Nature; (5) his lack of sympathy 
with crowds of people; and (6) his 
intense love of animals. 

However, despite Muir’s likenesses 
with or differences from other great 
men, he possessed a combination of 
qualities that will make it possible for 
each new generation to re-discover him 
as a giant on the ramparts of the Sierra 
—a Paul Bunyan of both spirit and 
deed. 

And to some degree these words by 
Charles L. Edson in the New York 
Evening Mail helped to mirror the 
indomitable spirit and lofty goals of the 
man who wanted to know on his arrival 
in San Francisco, the “nearest way out 
of town to the wild part of the state”: 


John o’ the mountains, wonderful John 

Is past the summit and traveling on: 

The turn of the trail on the mountain 
side, 

A smile and “Hail!” where the glaciers 
slide, 

A streak of red where the condors ride, 

And John is over the Great Divide. 


Mr. Harrington, author of the article 
above, is assistant dean of student per- 
sonnel at Los Angeles City College. The 
reproduction on page 13 is from the 
Van Valkenburgh collection at Bancroft 
Library. 






GIFT FOR BOB 


Millard Murane, president of Comp- 
ton Union Secondary Teachers Club, 
right, presents to President Robert C. 
Gillingham a gift set of powerful bi- 
noculars on behalf of the local associa- 
tion in which both hold membership. 

The presentation marked the final 
session of the State Council, over which 
Dr. Gillingham has presided for the 
past 28 months. 
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Seven Nature Workshops 
Scheduled for Summer 


Conservation and natural history among offerings 


of out-door schools, interesting many teachers. 


Conservation and nature workshops 
to be conducted in California during 
the summer include these seven schools, 
all designed especially for teachers: 


AUDUBON CAMP OF CALIFORNIA 
—Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden. Five two- 
week sessions beginning June 24, July 8, 
July 22, August 5, August 19. $95 per 
session, including board and room, instruc- 
tion, transportation on field trips. Two 
semester units upper division credit through 
Sacramento State College ($8.50 per unit). 
Write to National Audubon Society, 2426 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4. (After June 
15 write to Norden.) 


CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION— 
Harper Hall, Claremont, California, Course 
177, Resources for the Future. 3-week 
seminar and workshop, June 25-July 13. 
3 units, graduate and undergraduate credit. 
Course 178, Resources of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 3-week seminar, July 16-August 3. 
3 units, graduate and undergraduate credit. 
Lecture-discussions, field trips. $16 per 
unit. Write Director. 


EAGLE LAKE BIOLOGICAL FIELD 
SCHOOL—Native plants, native animals, 
and geology. 6 weeks, June 18-July 27. 
2-4 units upper division credit, biol, 
science, 2 units upper division credit, geol- 
ogy. $8.50 per unit. Living accommoda- 


tions reasonable, in Susanville, Lassen 
County. Write Dean of Summer Sessions, 
Chico State College, Chico, California. 


HUMBOLDT CONSERVATION 
WORKSHOP—July 16-27 (tentative ). Co- 
operation with Redwood Region Conserva- 
tion Council. Emphasis on forest conserva- 
tion and products. Includes field trips. 2 
units upper division credit. Tuition, $17. 
Write Dean of Summer Sessions, Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata, California. 


IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF CONSER- 
VATION AND NATURAL SCIENCE— 
On Mt. San Jacinto, Riverside County. 
Conservation 160, June 25-July 6, 2 units. 
Field Natural History, 151, July 9-July 20, 
2 units (open to students with background 
in natural history). Conservation 162, 
Outdoors Workshop, July 23-July 27, 1 
unit. Conservation 163, Wilderness Work- 
shop (in the wilderness area of the San 
Jacinto Mountains, camping), July 29- 
August 4, 1 unit. Credits through Long 
Beach State College, upper division and 
graduate. Tuition, $17 per unit. Lodging 
and board, from $4 to $4.50 per day. 
Write Director, Dr. Donald D. Shipley, 
Idyllwild School of Conservation and Nat- 
ural Science, Idyllwild, Calif. 


SANTA BARBARA INSTITUTE OF 
NATURE STUDY AND CONSERVA- 
TION—August 6-18. University of Cali- 


CREDENTIALS 
OFFICE 


“I think we can relax. He hasn’t completed the audio-visual requirement.” 


CTA Journal, May 1956 


fornia Extension in cooperation with 
Botanic Garden and Museum of Natural 
History. 2 units upper division biological 
sciences credit. Field classes, excursions, 
techniques of presenting nature study ma- 
terials and conservation education; tuition, 
$30. Write University Extension, 129 East 
Carrillo, Santa Barbara. 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL— 
Classrooms out - of - doors. Three 5 - day 
sessions, possibly four, in outstanding rec- 
reational areas of state, beginning June 10, 
through July 7. Tuition, $15 per session. 
Variety of living accommodations. Write 
West Coast Nature School, San Jose State 
College, San Jose. I semester unit credit, 
each session. 


UMMER 
SESSION 


on the 
Campus-by-the-Sea 


June 25 - August 3 
(six weeks) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


@ Teaching credentials offered: 
Elementary 
Kindergarten - Primary 
Junior High 
Special Secondaries 


Expanded offerings this year include 
courses in all departments. 


“Graphic Arts at Mid-Century” is theme 
of a special integrated program offered 
in several departments. 


Residence hall accommodations and 
meals available on campus for men 
and women. Campus beach and pool 
open to all students. 

Enjoy Santa Barbara with its many cul- 
tural and entertainment events. Sea- 
shore, mountain, and lake areas nearby. 


Send coupon for information 


Registrar 

University of California 

Santa Barbara College 

Goleta, Calif. 
Please send 

Bulletin to: 


1956 Summer Session 


MARR a ie 9c eee a 
City & State 


Coupon may be fasted on postcard. 








PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 
OF CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT, by Vernon E. Anderson, 
Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1956: 
468 pages; $5.50. 


The author, writing for educators, em- 
phasizes the “how” of curriculum improve- 
ment, media of group effort, and sources 
of assistance for curriculum study. 

Course of study revisions have too often 
masqueraded as curriculum studies because 
these “safe” and “scissors and_ paste” 
methods are less vulnerable to attacks by 
vociferous pressure groups. The section of 
this book dealing with these diastrophic 
vectors is pointedly presented, citing not 
only universal pressures and their educa- 
tional ramifications, but also specific cases, 
several of which have been in California. 

Dr. Anderson avoids an oraculous ap- 
proach throughout most of this work, but 
in the problem of curriculum making, he 
offers a definite and stimulating sugges- 
tion. Educators must divest themselves of 
the ivy tower philosophy of developing, 
“selling,” and, if necessary, defending a 
pedagogically erudite program; school- 
community communications must be genu- 
ine interaction, not a one-way channel of 
policy promulgation. To accomplish this 
is to utilize the information, suggestions, 
and abilities of the lay citizen through a 
group dynamics type of curriculum study 


and evaluation. In such a community 
effort atmosphere a representative body 
of the people would relegate the rabble- 
rouser to his properly innocuous position. 

A true curriculum evolution would con- 
tinuously improve the pupil’s quality of 
experiences. The above procedures are not 
merely a Machiavellian scheme of silencing 
the critical, for the author feels strongly 
that the community has both an obligation 
and a right to participate in defining the 
school’s curriculum. This writer feels that 
if one accepts this highly democratic pro- 
posal, he must then wrestle with a moot 
point: Does a profession so include those 
whom it serves in the formulation of its 
policies and procedures? What of the 
professions of medicine and law? 

Few aspects of curriculum escape An- 
derson. College, as well as high school and 
elementary, levels are examined; particu- 
larly interesting are the pages exploring 
those centers of higher learning which 
advocate the experience-centered philoso- 
phy via the non-empirical techniques of 
lecture and regurgitation 

Both educators, for whom the book is 
intended, and non-educators will find it 
interesting and provocative reading. 
Barry Gene Johnson. 


THE ENGINEERING OF CONSENT 
by Edward L. Bernays, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1955. 
246 pp. $3.75. 


This compilation of public relations 
techniques, as surveyed by the top echelon 
of the nation’s publicists, should prove 
useful and profitable for leaders of the 
public schools. 

It is a comprehensive outline of method 
and technique in designing, planning, and 
executing a public relations program. 
Clear, concise formulas are suggested, 
including back-stage scene-setting neces- 
sary for the successful engineering of 
public opinion. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 


HIGH STANDARDS 


ee @ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
ee @ @ 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by leading Preparatory Schools 


ee 8 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
ee @ 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 


Los Altos, California 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 








Editor of the volume is Edward L 
Bernays, dean of American public relations 
counselors. Seven contributors cover the 
“how to” angles of objectives, research, 
strategy, themes and symbols, organization, 
planning, and tactics. 

Smart businessmen consult their public 
relations advisers as frequently as they 
consult their lawyers. Smart school men 
can follow this practice with profit. Since 
employment of public relations counsel is 
neither lawful nor advisable, milking the 
brains from the best in this field is the 
next best alternative. A sound starting- 
point toward competence is understanding 
and practice of “Engineering of Consent.” 


THE THREE R’S PLUS, edited by 
Robert H. Beck. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956. 392 
pp. $5.00. 


Subtitled, “What today’s schools are 
trying to do—and why,” this book pre- 
sents the discussion of a group of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota faculty members and 
administrators in nearby communities who. 
together and individually, attempt to ex- 
plain current theory and practice for the 
benefit of parents and other citizens. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first discusses the “why,” the theory 
basic to modern education. Here the 
contributors report on child study, curricu- 
lum, psychology of learning, and _ the 
evolving conceptions of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

In the second section are presented the 
specific subject areas of the schools, the 
three R’s and the “plus” of the title. Here 
are described the activities known as 
“co-curricular,” the “special services” for 
“special children,” and the general aspects 
of guidance and counseling. Emphasis in 
this section is upon the “how,” the practi- 
cal application of theory in our schools. 

Of special interest to this reviewer was 
the last section of the book, described by 
Editor Beck as concerning questions that 
are “neither theoretical nor practical, but 
philosophical.” To quibble over no small 
triviality, the problems of school respon- 
siveness to community, religious teachings 
in the schools, the financing of education, 
and education for use of leisure as well as 
for the conduct of public affairs may well 
be philosophical. They are surely both 
theoretical and practical (as well as con- 
troversial) in their bearing upon the citi- 
zens toward whom the book is directed. 
In fact, the writers on these topics have 
written so well as to engender considerable 
thought if not action. 

In its role as a compendium of current 
theory and practice, the book contains 
many clear discussions. Of particular value 
are those in the first section which demon- 
strate that there is no “regional philosophy” 
or theory of learning. Rather, the empha- 
sis is placed upon an understanding of how 
learning proceeds everywhere in relation 
to the natural processes of child growth 
and development. Laymen are helped to 
see the need for flexibility in curriculum, 
in teaching methods, and in our expecta- 
tions for each pupil’s personal growth. 

It is worth noting that among the con- 
tributing authors is a physician whose 
discussion of emotional and_ personality 
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development stresses the relationships be- 
tween such development and the concepts 
of education which guide us. In other 
sections, too, the authors emphasize the 
values to personal growth of skill in prob- 
lem-solving techniques as opposed to mere 
acquisition of knowledge. 

The individual chapters within each 
section are well-written, with an eye, and 
possibly an ear, to the effect of the pres- 
entation upon the intended audience. That 
the editor and his colleagues saw fit to 
present a book wholly devoid of illustra- 
tions, photographs, charts, or diagrams, 
will be of concern to educators and 
thoughtful citizens who will wish to use 
this book. For in terms of format as well 
as in the use of aids to understanding of 
concepts, terms, procedures, and relation- 
ships, the editor has, it would seem, 
worked with a handicap. The general 
effect would likely be that with a number 
of other titles in this area, this outstanding 
book would be left on the shelf. 


Dr. Nathan Kravetz 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Hanne J. Hicks, Ronald Press, New 
York, 1956. 456 pp., $5.00. 


Primarily designed as a textbook in ele- 
mentary school administration, this volume 
covers the major facets of the program of 
the elementary school, and purports to 
answer the “why,” “what” and “how” of 
each area discussed. 


Each of the seven parts of the book 
deals with one of the major concerns of 
leadership as applied to the development 
of better American schools. An attractive 
feature of the work is the twenty charts 
which give graphic explanation of the 
point of view expressed in each of the 
twenty chapters. 


The responsibility of educational leader- 
ship seems to be the chief burden of the 
easy-reading book. Each chapter states in 
concise sentences some common - sense 
“Action Goals for the Principal.” Through 
the charts and the sentence suggestions, 
the reader is led to the heart of each 
discussion. 

The tone of the book is philosophical, 
and it is laden with many statements which 
can be repeated by a teacher or principal, 
and will, indeed, sound professional. 

In comparison with many such text- 
books, it may be pointed out that this 
volume does take into consideration the 
fact that an administrator in a school is 
not the sole judge of all of the activities 
in which the school engages. The bases 
for action which are presented may well 
be projected within the framework of 
many possible forms of local organization. 


Walter C. Danicl 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICU- 
LUM, Harl R. Douglass. (Revised 
Edition); Ronald Press, New York; 
1956. 582 pp., $6. 

The author states that this book is de- 
signed for undergraduate and graduate 


sudents in the high school curriculum. 
Fach chapter is written by an authority in 
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Meet Bobbie... 


the friendly bat. . . 
just one of the 

happy people you meet 
at the 


WCNS 


Nature students love learning about Bobbie, his friends and 
their homes in nature's own classroom, the out - of - doors. 


e LASSEN NATIONAL PARK 
June 24-29 


¢ ASILOMAR 
July 1-6 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
June 10-15 


MAMMOTH LAKES 
June 17-22 


A college science course that gives you one semester unit of upper division 
credit for each trip. Instruction is in the field — the fun way of learning. For 
registration and further information write to .. . 


West Goast Nature Sctool 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Ma Air-conditioned hotel rooms & suites 8500 acres of Sierra foothills 
Warm, sunny days—no fog #ten 

Swimming « Dancing ## 

Games « Entertainment 





eee Hotel Cottages 





eee Air-conditioned Housekeeping Cottages 


At 3 fine meals every day 
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“Ihe Ginn a Program s 
latest book ts FUN and FANCY 


This delightful collection of stories and poems, at the third- 
grade level, may be used to follow FRIENDS FAR AND NEAR 
or to precede ROADS TO EVERYWHERE in the Ginn Basic 
Readers series. Its fanciful stories tell of a spider that goes 
on a trip around the world on a globe; of a cat that is 
brought up as a mouse; of a ghost who tries to find a home, 
and of many other things. There are realistic stories of cow- 
boys and cowgirls. Beautifully illustrated in full color. The 
author is Eleanor Robison of the Oakland Public Schools. 


For the middle 
grades 


A Dog Named Penny 
Becky and the Bandit 
Seecatch 

The Missing Mitt 
Secret on the Congo 


Ginn and Company 


260 FIFTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 












For the primary 
grades 







Come With Us 







Under the Apple Tree 





Open the Gate 













education. The original edition appeared 
in 1947, and the author states that the 
main reason for this revision is that a 
newer philosophy of education has evolved 
—one which views the purpose of the 
schools to be “education for human growth 
and development.” The writer states that 
this change in philosophy meant a rather 
complete overhauling of the high school 
curriculum with respect to its content, its 
organization and the types of learning 
activities which should be employed. 

This book may be called a reader in 
high school curriculum. It contains chap. 
ters on various aspects of the nature, 
function, trends and materials in this field. 
In addition, there are sections which have 
to do with the various subject matter areas 
of the curriculum. 

These sections give material in the aims, 
pattern, administrative problems and or- 
ganization in the subject-matter areas. 
There is nothing spectacular about any of 
the writings, and they may be found dupli- 
cated in some form or other in many 
periodicals. However, they do provide 
readings which give a broad basis for what 
is generally considered a practical and 
desirable curriculum, readily adaptable to 
a specific course of study. “Point of view” 
seems to be the underlying thesis in the 
whole series of readings. 


Walter C. Daniel 







ODDS AND ENDS 
ABOUT BOOKS AND READING 


Television vs. reading: With booksellers 
throughout the country disagreeing among 
themselves as to whether television stimv- 
lates or injures reading habits among chil- 
dren, Publishers’ Weekly recently asked for 
comments on the situation. The consensus 
seemed to be that the reading of certain 
titles would tend to skyrocket as the result 
of certain TV shows, but that reading in 
general was not stimulated as much as it 
should be. A child may want to own a 
book on Davy Crockett, Peter Pan, Robin 
Hood and the like, but only the children 
with an intellectual background will go on 
to other subjects because of TV-aroused 
curiosity. 

“Why Johnny Can’t Read”: This is 
going on and on. A paperback edition of 
the book is coming out in August, with an 
extensive promotion campaign, involving 
magazines, newspapers, radio and _tele- 
vision. The publisher will be Popular 
Library. 

Worth While Paperbacks: New Ameri- 
can Library, New York, publishers of 
numerous titles for the intellectual-minded, 
has put out two more titles worthy of 
attention: Books That Changed the World, 
by Robert B. Downs, discusses 16 titles, 
including: Machiavelli’s Prince, Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, Marx’s Kapital and 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. In almost every 
instance, Downs writes, “the themes pro- 
duced the book . . . in some other epoch, 
the work would not have been produced 

. or would have attracted little atten- 
tion.” The other NAL title is a new 
translation of Plato, by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Dr. Rouse, who is well known for his 
translations, has managed to convey the 
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Diclogues in a contemporary, idiomatic 
English that is fresh, accurate and honest. 
A History of the English - Speaking 
Peoples: Sir Winston Churchill began this 
project some twenty years ago, and in the 
first volume of this series, traces the history 
of Britain from earliest times to 1485. 
Three more volumes are to be issued. 

Oddments: National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals devotes the first 
348 pages of its February Bulletin to a 
discussion entitled, “What Should We Ex- 
pect of Education?” It deals with educa- 
tion from kindergarten through graduate 
school and suggests that we have a right 
to expect three things from schools: good 
teachers, flexible curriculums and an 
atmosphere for vital learning. The idea 
is put forth that education should develop 
one’s ability to think, as well as foster a 
sense of social responsibility. This section 
of the Bulletin will be available as a sepa- 
rate hard-bound publication at $3 per 
copy. 

Dr. Katharine W. Dresden, associate 
professor of education at Chico State Col- 
lege, is a co-author of a new textbook in 
elementary education, titled Teaching in 
the Elementary School. Published by Har- 
per, the book is divided into three parts 
which examine curriculum and instruction 
in foundation areas, in subject matter areas, 
and in individual adjustment and progress. 

Toynbee and History, edited by Ashley 
Montagu, has been published by Extend- 
ing Horizons Press of Boston. This collec- 
tion of essays on Toynbee’s Study of His- 
tory is the first to appear in English, and 
has been written by rhore than 20 his- 
torians from universities in all parts of the 
world. There are also three essays by 
Toynbee, defining his purposes and defend- 
ing his theses. 

The editorial and the research director 
for the Second Hoover Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government has condensed the sec- 
ond Hoover report into a readable version 
for the general public. Published by 
Macmillan, $5.50. 

American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation has just 
issued two new pamphlets in their health 
series: Outdoor Education is a very well 
done booklet, selling for 75c; Teaching 
Dental Health is also attractive, sells 
for 75c. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL IN READ- 
ING IMPROVEMENT —Part I; 
PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN READING 
ABILITY—Part II. Record: 22 min. 
each side maximum. College, Adult, 
$6.90 plus Federal excise tax, Edu- 
cational Recording Services, 5922 
Abernathy Dr., Los Angeles 45. 

Part I: First essentials in Reading Im- 
provement Shows Dr. Betts’ methods and 
purposes in discovering reading levels, as 
worked out in his reading clinic at Temple 
University. 

Part Il: Providing for individual differ- 
ences in reading ability: Shows the way 
a teacher divided groups in reading, how 
she gave individuals or smaller group in- 
struction on specific problems, but stressed 
the importance of class work at other times. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barrett Patton 


THE HOPI INDIANS by Henry C. 
James. Caxton; Caldwell, Idaho, 
1956. 236 pp., $5.00. 


The “People of Peace” of the southwest 
desert established Oraibi, the oldest, mest 
continuously inhabited village in what is 
now the United States. With understand- 
ing and sympathetic humor, Mr. James 
leads the armchair adventurer among these 
people to view the colorful pageant of 
their past and to partake of their present 
hospitality. He has picturesquely illus- 
trated their story with his own photographs 
and with sketches adapted by Don Percival 
from the Hopi style. The Foreword, writ- 
ten by Dr. F. W. Hodge of the Southwest 
Museum, attests the work’s authenticity. 


WORD STUDY SERIES. Six filmstrips, 
color. Audio-Visual Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., 245 Broadway, Laguna 
Beach, or 2505 Cambon Way, Sacra- 
mento 21, 4065-32nd Street, San 
Diego 4. 

Designed for language arts classes, inter- 
series includes kevs to word building, 
mediate grade and high schools. The 
synonyms, antonyms, word origins, and 
word deviations. Produced bv Young 
America Films. 


FIREHOUSE DOG. Film: 10 min.. 
B&W $50, Color $100; Primary, In- 
termediate, Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd.. 
Los Angeles 25. 

Freckles, a firehouse dog, is never al- 
lowed to go to the fires until one day the 
men take him to a grass fire. Because he 
obeys and stays on the fire truck, he be- 
comes a regular member of the crew. This 
narration is the background through which 
children can learn the work of the firemen 
without the tensions of most real fires. 


SUMI ARTIST. Film: 11 min., Color, 
$115; Sr. High, College; Lobett Pro- 
ductions, 2002 Taraval St., San Fran- 
cisco 16. 

Work of a Sumi Artist, Chiura Ubata, 
is shown as he uses his brushes to create 
a number of pictures before one’s eyes. 
The training and planning that go into the 
seemingly casual work of art are explained. 


BOUNTIFUL HERITAGE. Film: 21 
min., Color, Jr. High, Sr. High, Free 
Loan. Photo and Sound, P.O. Box 
967, Mountain View. 

Goodness is bred into the seeds. Ferry 
Morse shows how this is done on seed 
farms. The techniques and patience needed 
to perfect new varieties are vividly 
portrayed. 


SPORTS DAY. Film: 25 min., B&W; 
Intermediate, Jr. High; United 
World, 6610 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles. 

Tom Hill is blamed for tying a can to a 
dog’s tail. As a result he is not allowed to 
compete in the sports day events. At the 


last minute it is discovered that his closest 
competitors were to blame. 





Annual 


Folk Dance Workshop 


at Santa Barbara 
August 13-18 


* 


Dances of MEXICO, SPAIN, 
ENGLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
POLAND, AUSTRIA, GERMANY 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
YUGOSLAVIA 


* 


Methods and materials for 
Teaching Folk Dances 
to Children 


* 


1 semester unit of credit 


* 


This workshop will be held on th- 
beautiful new seaside campus of the 
University of California, Santa Barbar« 
College. Board and room available i:. 
the newly completed residence hali 
Leisure time for participation in famou< 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


University of California Fxtensior 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete informatio: 
on the 1956 Folk Dance Workshop a: 
Santa Barbara. 






























Apple for 
the Teacher 


OUISE READ PAINE, shown in 

picture at right, receives the Eu- 
reka Newspapers, Inc., “Apple for the 
Teacher” award as northwest Califor- 
nia’s outstanding teacher. The award 
was presented March 9 after more 
than 5000 students of Humboldt and 
el Norte counties submitted letters 
beginning “I think (name of teacher) 
has done the most for our school 
because...” 

The non-commercial promotion, con- 
ducted entirely to honor teachers, re- 
vealed that most of the students have a 
regard for their teachers that sometimes 
borders on hero-worship. The news- 
paper reported that the response was 
immediate and substantial. 

Judges selected the prize - winning 
etter below, as well as the best letter 
from each of six schools. The three 
pictures on this page and the winning 


















































troud and happy, Louise Paine shows the redwood plaque which marks her as north- 


west California’s outstanding teacher. She is seated at one of the desks she “rejuvenated” 
after the recent floods. An inspiration to her students, she accomplishes many tasks not 
ordinarily connected with a teacher’s duties—and as the winning letter indicates, “she 


makes me want to be a teacher, too.” 


letters were printed in a full-page dis- 
play in the Eureka newspapers. 
Eleven- year-old Jerry Tuggle of 
Loleta elementary school wrote: “I think 
Mr. Savant has done the most for our 
school because he is a good teacher. 
He gives us hope and courage to do 
better at all times. We like and respect 
him because he likes and respects us. 
He’s a pal to us, even out of school. 
He goes with us on our scout outings. 
That’s our teacher! He’s TOPS!” 
Little Joe Kemp of Rio Dell wrote: 
“I think Mrs. Stickel ha done most for 
our school. She help me learn English 
when I came from Dinmark. Now 
when I need help she say or wright a 
word. Kid make fun of me. Mrs. 
Stickel all way help and encourage me 
not to fight or make a fool of myself.” 
Ten-year-old Moselle Dinsmore of 
the fifth grade at Marshall School, 
Eureka, wrote: “I think Miss Knudsen 


Shown at left is 14-year-old Julia Ham- 
ersley with a set of encyclopedias, the grand 
prize for her letter, shown above. The 
encyclopedias will probably have lots of 
use; Julia has eight brothers and sisters. 
At right is view of Holmes elementary 
school, a frame structure which has been 
in service for 48 years. Mrs. Paine’s four 
classes are housed in one room at the front 
of the building. Two feet of muddy water 
flowed through the school rooms during 
the Christmas week floods. 


has done the mest for our school be- 
cause she has donated the best years of 
her life. She has served I think about 
40 years of her life for the school. And 
brother that isn’t a short time. But still 
she is so active it makes you feel she is 
20 years old.” 

When Mrs. Paine was presented with 
the award, she was amazed and flus- 
tered and alternated between giving 
hugs to her pupils and saying over and 
over, “I just can’t believe it.” A native 
of the county, she is a graduate of 
Humboldt State College and the mother 


of three sons, ages 9 to 16. Her hus- 


band is an equipment operator and they 
live in Scotia. Mrs. Paine is a member 
of Eureka Teachers Association, CTA, 
and NEA, and is secretary of the board 
of trustees of the Holmes school district 
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Md ’ th. Business to 
Sun You Money 


Stay on the quiet Northside 
during the University of 
California Summer Sessions 


ROOM & BOARD $77 
BOARD ONLY - $54 


For 6 weeks on the Co-op Work Plan 


Address inquiries to: 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS' CO-OP ASSN. 
2424 Ridge Road Berkeley 9, Calif. 





SUMMER RESIDENCE 


Teachers attending Summer Session or just 
vacationing in San Francisco will like the 
clean, home-like atmosphere of Chimes Manor. 
Attractive single and double rooms facing 
Golden Gate Park. Excellent meals. 


Reasonable rates, by the week, month, or 
season. 

This is truly a residence where out-of-town 
men and women can enjoy San Francisco and 
feel at home. 

Excellent transportation to San Francisco 
State College, and to all points of interest 
in San Francisco and the Bay Area. Good 
parking. 

For reservations, write: Angela Sammon 


CHIMES MANOR 


1994-98 Fell St., San Francisco 17 « EVergreen 6-9862 



















Invest your funds at 

PACIFIC THRIFT 
Earn 5% per annum. Interest 
payable four times a year. 
Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest from 
the Ist 


$10 to $10,000 acceptable. 


PACIFIC THRIFT and Yan. 
6399 Wilshire * WE, 3-5901 
L.A.48 © Suite 102 * Ground Fl. 











Summer Session 
July 9 - August 17 


csfa 


drawing 
painting 
sculpture 
graphic 

arts 







TEACHING WORKSHOP 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


Approved for Veterans 
Registration June 25 - July 3 
Call or Write Registrar: 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
800 Chestnut St., San Francisco 11, OR 3-2640 


More than 25,000 

Students in teacher- 
sponsored groups 
visit here yearly. Ns 
Lecture tours. 
Sea life alive! 


Phone FRontier 4-3569 or write at least 2 weeks in 
advance for special school and club-group rates. 


OCEAN AQUARIUM 










Hermosa Beach, 14 mi. from Los Angeles 
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AUDIO-VISUAL ... 


(Continued from page 43) 


Atomic Energy a Force for Good, Atomic 
Energy Can Be a Blessing. 

The Atomic Greenhouse, Atomic Metal- 
lurgy, The Atomic Pharmacy, Atomic Re- 
search — Areas and Development, The 
Atomic Zoo, Atoms for Peace, A Dawn’s 
Early Light, Engineering for Radio-Iso- 
topes, The Eternal Cycle, Nuclear Reactors 
for Research, The Riddle of Photosynthesis, 
Tagging the Atom, Atomic Goldrush, Giant 
of the Earth, The Search, Atomic Cities, 
Atomic Tests in Nevada, The Master Slave, 
Primer on Monitoring. 

Protecting the Atomic Worker, The 
Atom Strikes, Atomic Tests in Nevada, 
Bikini — Radiological Laboratory, In the 


C.T.A. 


Agreement. 


Eyes of the Church, Operation Green- 
house, Operation Ivy, Operation Sandstone, 
Tale of Two Cities, Target Nevada. 


WINKIE, THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
HORSE. Film: 11 min., B&W $55, 
Color $100; Khadenguten, Primary; 
Craig Movie Supply, 149 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 


This is the story of a boy whose father 
owns a Merry-Go-Round. One of the 
horses is the boy’s favorite. It seems like 
a real horse to him at times and he rides 
it on many adventures such as carrying the 
“Pony Express Mail.” The boy’s experiences 
are told in sequences; excellent for children 
up to about 6th grade. 


Special Announcement 


To All Teachers 


The world-famous ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in 
30 great volumes believes that you would be interested in 
substantially increasing your personal income during your 
spare time, holidays and summer vacations by participat- 
ing in a new nation-wide education program under the 
direction of the Parent and Teacher Division of the 
Encyclopedia Americana. This program meets the require- 


ments of the Personnel Standards Commission of the 


We therefore extend an invitation to you to continue 
in your chosen career of education by working with us 
on our new program. We will guarantee you $300 cash 


in a 60-day period if you comply with our Teacher’s 


For a sample of the Teacher’s Agreement and complete 


information write to the address listed below. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
Parent and Teacher Division 
131 North Robertson Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 


45 





School 
days 
vignette 


“Sure, Billy, you 
can carry my 
CRAYOLA Crayons!” 


School children just love 
CRAYOLA® Crayons. And 
school teachers do, too. They’ re 
made by America’s largest sup- 
plier of school art materials, 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Summer 
Sessions 


For BULLETINS, address 
University of. California 
Summer Sessions Office, 

(T), Berkeley 4; 

or 405 Hilgard Ave., 
(T), Los Angeles 24; 
or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, (T), 


Santa Barbara, California 


TEACHERS: Courses have been 


training. Those working to meet 


BINNEY & SMITH 


At Berkeley 


2 Sessions of 

Six Weeks Each— 

June 18 to July 28; 

July 30 to Sept. 8. 
Tuition Fee $54 for each 
Session. 


At Santa Barbara 


I Session of 

Six Weeks— 

June 25 to August 3 
Tuition Fee $51. 


At Los Angeles 


1 Session of 

Six Weeks— 

June 18 to July 27 
Tuition Fee $51. 

| Session of 

Eight Weeks— 

June 18 to August 10. 
Tuition Fee $68. 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING 


2 Sessions of Six Weeks 
June 18 to July 27 

July 30 to September 7. 
Tuition Fee $51. 


lanned to stress all phases of teacher 
alifornia State requirements, including 


out-of-State teachers, will find courses which will enable them to progress 
toward this goal. There are also available refresher courses and, at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, courses leading to graduate degrees. 


WHY A FORMER HOBO KID BE. 
LIEVES IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Record: 22 min. each 
side maximum, College, Adult, $6.90 
plus Federal excise tax, Educational 
Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy 
Dr., Los Angeles 45. 


This is the story of Billie Davis, whose 
family peddled baskets from door to door, 
lived in a tent, and were continually on 
the move. It shows how the schools gave 
her a chance to become like other Ameri- 
cans and live in a house. (See CTA Jour. 
nal, page 4, April 1953, for the story of 
Billie Davis. ) 


RISE OF NATIONS IN EUROPE. 
Film: 14 min., B&W $68.75, Color 
$125; Jr. High, Sr. High, College; 
Coronet; Craig Movie Supply, 149 
New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


How a nation develops is illustrated by 
the history of France. The King of France 
started as a feudal lord among many feudal 
lords. This period wzs followed by the 
development of a middle class in towns. 
As the kings bought the services of sol- 
diers, national services and national heroes 
developed. And so nations as we know 
them in Europe today developed, with 
boundaries, a common language, and a 
government. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. Film: 20 min; 
B&W $100; Sr. High, College; En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 7250 
MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. 


Mahatma Gandhi's life is shown as 
exemplifying the invincible power of love. 
We see him studying law in England, be- 
coming wealthy as he practiced law in 
Africa, but returning to India, where many 
reforms took place, which led eventually 
to independence for the country. His 
formula of non-violence is illustrated in the 
march to the sea. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE. Film: 17 
min.; B&W $75, Color $150; Jr. 
High, Sr. High, College; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 7250 Mac- 
Arthur Blvd., Oakland. 


Starting at the southern boundary of 
Egypt, the country is described, including 
the influence of the Nile. The old is mixed 
with the modern in buildings and vocations. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The following is a list of films on atomic 
energy available on free loan from the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
San Francisco Operations Office, 518 17th 
Street, Oakland 12, California: 

A Is for Atom, Atom Smashers, Atomic 
Energy, Atomic Furnaces, Atomic Physics, 
Power Unlimited, Unlocking the Atom, 
The Atom and Agriculture, The Atom and 
Biological Science, The Atom and _ the 
Doctor, The Atom Goes to Sea, The Atom 
and Industry, The Atom in Industry, The 
Atom and You, The Atom and the Weather, 
The Atom Age Farmer, The Atomic 
Alchemist, Atomic Biology for Medicine, 
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Here is a convenient way to order infor- 
mational material offered by advertisers in 
this magazine. You will find teaching aids, 
travel literature, or other descriptive litera- 
ture to serve as a guide to your school or 
personal buying. Your requests will be 
forwarded promptly to the companies. 
For fastest service, write directly to the 
advertisers at addresses shown in the ads. 


123. 5,000 Years of History is a 32-page 
booklet of maps, in color, excerpted from 
the historical maps section of the American 
Peoples Encyclopedia. Included are two 
pages of maps showing results of important 
presidential elections from 1800 to the 
present time. Offered to educators and 
librarians only; one to a person. 


118. Vacation Planning Map. Colorful 
illustrated map of the United States. Suit- 
able for framing. Includes information on 
dozens of Greyhound Expense-Paid Tours. 
Helps you plan your vacation any place 
in America. (Greyhound Lines. ) 


119. American Seating Presents is a 
full-color brochure illustrating and describ- 
ing completely new Coloramic “Classmate” 
line of classroom furniture. (American 
Seating Co.) 


113. Energy — Today and Tomorrow. 
A teacher’s guide. This booklet is used in 
conjunction with a 38-frame color film- 
strip, designed to assist in the stimulation 
of students’ interest in the fields of energy 
resources, and development. The filmstrip 
itself may be obtained through various 
schools’ audio-visual centers. (Standard 
Oil Company of California. ) 


60. The Traveler's Friend. A 24-page, 
purse size, booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on 
gratuities. (National City Bank of New 
York. ) 

109. Railroads at Work. An illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Assn. of American 
R.R.) 

53. European tour. Folder and detailed 
day-by-day itineraries of standard and ex- 
tension tours to Portugal, Spain, Vienna, 
Stockholm and Berlin. (Chapman College 
Tours. ) 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of Education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, Journal- 
ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad. ) 

59. Music and Art Tour. Free brochure 
for prospective European travelers describ- 
ing itinerary and cultural attractions. For 
teachers interested in art and entertain- 
ment. (San Francisco State College. ) 

65. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
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itineraries of Hawaiian vacation planning. 
For educators only. (United Air Lines. ) 

67. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines. ) 


73. New 1956 brochure available for 
those teachers who plan to travel abroad, 
describing Golden Gate Tours of Europe, 
Africa, Scandinavia. For teachers only. 
(Eur-Cal Travel. ) 

75. Colorado River Trip. Information 
on a 10-day river trip available during 
June and July. (Johannes River Safaris. ) 


76. Information available on Educational 
Conference Tours, Trans-Atlantic Students 
Tours. (Dr. Adolphe Pervy.) 


84. Bulletin of The University of South- 
ern California. Announcement of the vari- 
ous courses that will be offered during the 
Summer Session of 1956. 


85. Announcement of 1956 summer pro- 
gram and courses open to both men and 
women, in Arts and Sciences and in Edu- 
cation. Special courses for teachers in 
American Government; Physical Sciences 
and Far Eastern History with scholarships 
available; summer program for Degree of 
Master of Education; special conferences; 
extracurricular activities. (Harvard Sum- 
mer School. ) 


90. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 


and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads. ) 


92. New Mexico, The Land of Enchant- 
ment. A colorful, new 32-page booklet 
about the historic and scenic attractions in 
New Mexico. Also included are a full color 
“Historical Trails” map and the official 
1956 New Mexico State Highway Map. 


94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin. Com- 
plete information concerning graduate and 
undergraduate courses offered during two 
sessions as well as special recreation pro- 
gram including concerts, plays, lectures, 
etc. (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Also special courses offered at Du- 
luth branch. ) 


102. Folder on tour through Europe by 
motor coach. Covers 16 countries, includes 


music festival highlights. (Etta Mae 
Grove. ) 





103. World tours, with college credit, 
by air or steamship: “Popular,” “Grand 
Circle,” “Student,” or “Africa.” Write for 
folder. (World Travel Bureau.) 

104. Summer Session at an art ranch, 
with college credit. Artist teachers. Get 
brochure. (The Art Ranch.) 

108. Hawaiian Vacation. Information on 
college or tourist groups for a summer 
program of study, sun and fun. (J. D. 
Howard Tours.) 


THE ART RANCH 
1956 SUMMER SESSION 


For Beginners or Advanced Students 


Here’s your opportunity to get out and 
paint, landscapes or marines, under guid- 
ance of famous artist teachers. 2, 4, or 6 
week courses, with corresponding college 
credit (2, 4 or 6 units). 


June 17-Sept. 3 — thru Labor Day 


Write: Registrar, Box 182 
Pescadero, San Mateo County, Calif. 


Summer Employment 


Private summer camp for high school age 
needs man to teach building projects. Also 
man with knowledge of animals and agricul 


ture. Can use couple. Also need head crafts 
person and a nature ialist for children 
6-14. Write 


KENNOLYN CAMP 
Soquel, Calif. 


Sixth Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


14 countries @ 60 days 


$1262 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details College credit optional 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford on faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2 - Au- 
gust 11, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature, $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 












USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 
123. 118. 1. 113. 60. 109. 

76. 84 85. 90. 92. 


Available in 
school year of 
1955-56 only 


I indicate quantity desired 


3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


53. 55. 59. 65. 67. 73. 
94. 102. 103. 104. 108. 


Tt sicieicissticccnatigietenamasecdicatats: csdiicctecetciiiscanaataahptabealaat 


School Name 
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To Get Scientists, We 





“Schools Neglect Basic Subjects” is the title of a full-page 
editorial in the San Francisco Chronicle for April 8. It 
quotes observers and investigators who complain that Russia 
has overtaken the United States in the production of 
scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

Statistics are alarming. While the U.S. graduated 23,000 
engineers in 1954, Soviet Russia was graduating 53,000. 
‘There is a shortage of engineers in this country today; 75,000 
ure needed. 

Inevitably, such cries of alarm imply that the American 
educational system has failed to adjust to the demands of 
this scientific, technological age of synthetics, electronics, 
and automation. 

Careful analysis must lead to the conclusion that we have 
failed to produce enough qualified teachers of scientific 
subjects. None of the critics have emphasized the obvious, 
however. The competition for scientists and mathematicians 
has drawn off the supply of science teachers. The offerings 
of industry in salary, recognition, and research opportunities 
have diverted those promising young men and women who 
might have filled empty classrooms. 

Glenn T. Seaborg, Nobel prize-winning nuclear chemist 
at the University of California, recently pointed out that 
half the schools in the United States teach no physics at all. 
Fewer than one-third of the students take any chemistry. 
He offers the explanation that whereas physics was one of 
ten subjects offered in 1890, it is now one of 300—and the 
other 299 are likely to be easier, less bothersome, and more 
attractively presented. 

In Russia, on the other hand, students go to school six 
days a week and more weeks per year. Discipline is strict, 
examinations are severe. In the last six years (of a ten-year 
program) Russian students are required to spend 40 per 
cent of their time on science and mathematics. Also com- 
pulsory are “four or five years of physics, four years of 
chemistry, two years of biology, a year of astronomy, and 
a year of psychology. Finally, each student is supposed to 
take six years of a foreign language,” writes William Benton, 
former U.S. Senator from Connecticut, after returning from 
a Russian visit. 

The Chronicle quotes Dr. Seaborg as asserting that the 
American child ought to be inspired and made enthusiastic 
about science at an early age. “There must be inspiration, 
followed by extensive and prolonged training and hard work. 
But the need is much wider; in this technological age, every 
man must have some grounding in science.” 

A similar criticism appeared in U.S. News and World 
Report last October 7 in which the following quotation 
appeared: 

“Since 1900, the percentage of high school students studying 
algebra has dropped from 56 per cent down to 24 per cent. 
For geometry, the drop has been from 27 per cent to 11 per cent; 
and for physics, from 19 per cent down to 4.3 per cent. Only 
2 per cent study trigonometry.” 

Walter Crosby Eells, writing in School and Society 
(March 31, 1956), points out that both conditions and 
numbers have changed in 55 years. In 1900 our secondary 
schools were mainly college preparatory; by 1955 they had 
become broadly comprehensive to cover the needs of all the 
population. 

He adds that percentages are totally misleading. He 
shows by graph the following comparisons: 
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Must Teach Science 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS STUDYING 


PERCENTAGE NUMBER 
Algebra (1900) 56 53,144 
(Now) 24 325,536 
Geometry (1900) 27 25,650 
(Now) 11 149,204 
Physics (1900) 19 18,056 
(Now) 4.3 58,325 


Whereas the U.S. population has doubled in the last 55 
years, the number of students taking algebra and geometry 
is six times as great as it was in 1900, and in physics there 
are three times as many. Eells says that 12,000 U.S. high 
schools now offer chemistry and physics courses; in 1900 
the number was less than 6,000. It should be added that 
the number of secondary school students enrolled in the 
United States is more than six times as great as that in 
Russia. 

Fear of Russia’s purported speed in the technological race 
should not drive us into frenzied charges that the American 
educational system is lagging, that “schools neglect the basic 
subjects.” Nor should we complacently shrug off the cry 
of alarm with statistics to match statistics. 

Shortage of science teachers is in ratio as great as shortage 
of scientists. To retain teachers in any of the subject fields, 
we must offer inducements and rewards as least comparable 
to those they might earn in industry and commerce. If we 
are to get scientists, we must teach science. Identifying our 
educational product with national security may indirectly 
improve the economic position of all teachers, for science 
instructors may not be singled out for preferential treatment. 

We must also encourage gifted students to complete their 
studies in chemistry, physics, and engineering. 

National Merit Scholarship Corporation will announce 
early in May the names of 504 high school students who 
have been awarded more than $3,000,000 in four-year 
scholarships. Meanwhile, more than 4300 seniors, repre- 
senting the top one-half of one per cent of all high school 
seniors in the country, have been awarded certificates of 
merit resulting from competitive examinations screened 
from 60,000 students in 10,338 schools. They did not 
receive financial aid, though a large percentage indicated 
physics, chemistry, and engineering as their field of interest. 

Not all these 4300 gifted young people will need finan- 
cial aid in order to go on to college and some will receive 
offers of aid as a result of publicity. The point is that 
examinations beginning last October revealed a tremendous 
reservoir of young brains, talent which should be directed 
into further academic training. That reservoir must not be 
permitted to evaporate into the aridity of our indifference. 

The United States does not lack the potential for scientific 
leadership, nor does it lack educational curriculum and 
facilities for maintaining a lead. We must not be guilty of 
failure to provide qualified teaching manpower to assure 
our national security. 


Cordially yours, 


ditor, CTA Journal 
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duce classroom noise with 
American Seating Unit Tables! 


Sturdy steel standards replace ordinary “card table” design, 
permit pupils to get in and out with minimum chair scraping! 


try No. 329 Unit Table and No. 368 Envoy® Chair are of sturdy, die-formed steel 
ere construction; come in a wide range of sizes. Amerex® high-pressure-type plastic 


a AMERICAN 
SEATING 


ce. 701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisce 24 
a 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 






SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


Put our experience to work for you. We offer a 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. 


756 





; top on the 329 projects beyond capacious open-front book-box, so that tables may 
be grouped tightly together to form large work surface for group activity. 





‘Le DIFFERENCE between American Seating No. 329 Unit Tables 
and four-legged tables is often the difference between quiet 
classrooms and noisy ones. 

The secret? The No. 329’s pedestal steel standards permit pupils 
to get in and out with minimum chair scraping. What’s more, 
they allow closer spacing, save valuable room. 

Companion Envoy No. 368 Chair is designed for good posture 
and comfort. Deep-curved back with self-adjusting back-rail, and 
short-roll-front seat, accommodate all child sizes. 

These use-values are typical reasons why more schools buy 
American Seating furniture than any other make. Wouldn’t you 
rather have American Seating for your school, too? 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 

School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 

Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 

Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Cha!kboards and Supplies Schoo! Papers 

Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 

Bleachers 3ulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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ESSENTIAL! 


lay at customs—ask us now for evidence that 
you are insured by a recognized company. Re- 


Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, TRAVEL TIPS 
Pe mG 


TOWING? For towing and emergency rvad- 
side service, if covered by your policy, you call 
any nearby garage, pay for work done, and mail 
receipted bill to California Casualty. You wil! be 
ea _ Feimbursed up to $10 or $100 each disable. 
ENJOYMENT? For a happier vacation, re- as) / ment, as you decide when ordering your policy, 
member that most accidents involve violations “ ye 
of traffic laws. 
DON’T — Speed, crowd car ahead, drive on 


wrong side of road or while drinking or tired. Sees iC ty © PEACE OF MIND? 
= : Ai : Be sure your car is 
= ~ = each morning een early — Og adequately insured in the California Casualty 
or better lodgings and more sight-seeing. teachers plan. This CTA-approved plan gives 
you the peak of protection at a probable 3 

per cent saving* compared to standard, o 

“Board,” rates charged by most companies 


ACCIDENT? Day-and-night claims service is | = “ - Mall —— for details. ini oe 
available from over 2,000 cities in the United aie a rosy Fea ——s 
States and Canada. In case of a serious acci- Is month Is $41.65. 

dent, you need only to phone collect to Cali- 

fornia Casualty for immediate service by a 

qualified adjuster. 


DRIVING IN MEXICO? Fo: trips over 10 


days or 25 miles below border, buy separate 
insurance in a Mexican company at your point 
of entry. Premium is about $1 a day. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN . 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 + 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
Teachers Birth Schoo School 
Nome Age Date oa __Name _ __City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name Age Date Occupation _ Employer _ 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street ; City Rel Zone___ Phone No. 
Data on OTHER drivers of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: 
Name | Age Birth Date CheckOne ___ _ Relationship _ Driving Status (Check Ore 
Male CJ Principal Occasiona 
Female ([] Driver (J Driver 
| Male ry Principal Occasional 
Female ([] Driver [) Driver 
Mode! (Fleetline, Body Date No. of Motor 
Make Deluxe, etc.) ___Type_ —,_/Poren._. Cyls. No. : 
: oe oe 1 (If none, give serial or ID «un 
Date Present ls there a If *Yes,"" give name and address 
Policy Expires ' ___|oan on car?___of bank or lending agency__ —_ _ 
icaien incehhiadllaies lf “Yes,” give number Is car also used in School Most recent 


Is car usually driven to work? of miles ONE wav “ ouse’s occupation? ¥ ane No. _CTA No. 
wis (Yes or No 
\ 








Jo you own If Yes,"" give company OFFICE 


a a at other cars? __now insured by aos 
ERIAL ACUU' SITIONS (Yes or No) Terr C 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF ‘0 quote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must 
1OWA LIBRARIES ave ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: , 
Lowa CITY tOwa 9-56 .F.—SUtter 1-2600; L.A.—MAdison 6-1461. Coll. 
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